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THIS ISSUE OF SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED marks the magazine’s 
debut under new management and new editorial direction. It is 

the intention of the editors to make SCI the leading magazine for the 
motorist who likes to drive and who feels that his car is 

more than mere transportation. 


SCI will be a magazine for the sports car enthusiast 
but not merely for the purist alone. It will be a magazine dedicated 
to driving for pleasure and to the understanding of the 
automobile as a thing of beauty and a machine to enjoy. It will 
contain material of interest to all who are interested in the automobile 
and the sports in which it may be used, either active or passive. 


SCI will attempt to be, above all else, accurate and 
authoritative in all matters. To this end the editors have gathered a 
galaxy of the top automotive writers in the United States, 

Britain and on the European continent. It is our intent to bring you 
the most complete coverage possible at the earliest possible 

time. We will not give you rumor nor will we give you estimates; we will 
give you facts. Our road tests will be tests in every sense 

of the word, not mere impressions or reports. A report or 

impression will be so labeled. We will give praise when praise is 

due and offer constructive criticism where criticism is merited. 


SCI is your magazine. !t will be designed for you who 
like automobiles and will be subject to your requests, except in one 
particular. If you want wild rumor about non-existent automobiles or 
sensational pitches on dubious products you will have to look 
elsewhere; you won't find these in SCI. If you want the truth about 
sensational cars, such as those in the current issue, SCI 
is your magazine. If you want material that will help you understand 
your car or help you maintain that car, SCI will become a must 
on your reading list. 


SCI is dedicated to The Automobile and all its works. 
This is our pledge to our readers present and future. 


The Editors 
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Whatever your interest in Hi-Fi—as a builder of your own rig, or simply 
as a lover of good music—you’ll find a wealth of practical and authoritative 
information in HI-FI ANNUAL & Audio Handbook, on sale at newsstands 
and radio parts stores March 6, 1956. 


Edited by the staff of RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS, the World’s 
Leading Electronics Magazine, HI-FI ANNUAL & Audio Handbook brings 
you—between the covers of a single volume—a total of 42 carefully selected 
articles on everything in Hi-Fi. . . 


* SELECTING HI-FI EQUIPMENT * POWER AMPLIFIERS 


* PREAMPLIFIERS * LOUDSPEAKERS & ENCLOSURES 
* EQUALIZERS & TONE CONTROLS * TAPE TRICKS WITH YOUR HOME 
RECORDER 


. . . plus a complete bibliography of Hi-Fi technical books and a handy 
product directory. 


If you’re a Hi-Fi fan—and who isn’t today?—-HI-FI ANNUAL & Audio 


Handbook is ‘“‘must’’ reading . . . will save you money . . . show you the 


way to more enjoyment-from your hobby. Only $1.00. 
BE SURE TO GET YOUR COPY! 
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at Newsstands and Radio Parts Stores 
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HI-Fl ANNUAL & Audio Handbook 366 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED is published monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Willam B. Ziff, Chairman of the Board (1946 - 1953), at 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office, Chicago }, Illinois. 


Subscription Rates: One year U.S. and possessions, and Canada $4.00; Pan American Union Countries $4.50; all other foreign countries $5.00. 
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very sincerely yours: 


taking a licking on all sides in the sales battle, has 

been revamped as a screamer for 1956. This, in itself, 
hardly classifies as news at this point. What does qualify 
for comment, though, is GM’s decision to run a team of 
Corvettes in international competition starting with a 
debut at Sebring and continuing on to the big-time at 
Le Mans. 

This bears out GM President Harlow Curtice’s promise 
earlier this year that Chevrolet was definitely in the racing 
business and is out to win. No ifs, ands, buts or other 
qualifications; GM wants a winner. Further, the people at 
GM have never been known to play in a second string 
league for very long; when they set out to do a job, they 
do not play around. 

All this has given rise to considerable speculation in the 
public mind that perhaps the American sports car star is 
on the rise, that we are about to enter new “golden age” 
of motoring. 

Perhaps so, but the facts indicate otherwise. The roster 
of short-lived American sports cars is enlightening but 
gloomy. Where is the Nash-Healey? The Kaiser Darrin? 
The other abortive machines scheduled for mass produc- 
tion? Of them all only the Corvette and Ford’s Thunder- 
bird, a car that hardly qualifies, are with us today. From 
the way the "Bird is going it appears likely that it will 
qualify even less in the future than it does now. This leaves 
us with the Corvette as America’s only answer to the foreign 
sports Car. 

True, there are sport-type cars being announced in in- 
creasing numbers, but these machines cannot by any means 
be considered sports cars in the truest sense. Most of these 
are nothing more or less than factory hop-ups with far 
more power than they can economically use. Even worse, 
with two notable exceptions these Detroit bombs have been 
built wih all the roadability of a greased brick. Road hold- 
ing, pin-point steering and all those other attributes aside 
from sheer power that combine to make for pleasurable 
and safe driving are not Detroit strong points though they 
could be. The plain unadulterated fact of the matter is 
that Detroit has found out that they can sell cars without 
these factors. In short, most manufacturers don’t need a 
sports car; what they don’t need, they don’t build. 

Not even Chevrolet is in this racket pour le sport. GM is 
out ‘to sell cars and the Corvette is a sales tool as well as 
a welcome item in their inventory. They are racing because 
they feel that they might sell more cars by so doing. If the 
sales curve on convertibles, wagons and sedans does not go 
up, and soon, as a result of the activity, the racing program 
will go out the window — period. If the Corvette itself 
doesn’t sell, it, too, could easily be dropped; GM does not 
believe in loss-leader selling. 

Call us pessimistic if you will, but these are the facts 
and we must face up to them. The picture could change 
practically over night if the Corvette is successful, but for 
the present, ownership of a sports car is still a “buy foreign 
or build it yourself” proposition. With this in mind, we're 


Ts BATTLE is officially joined. Chevrolet's Corvette, 


behind Chevrolet every inch of the way. Perhaps by the 
end of the season Detroit will need sports cars. 

Until then, don’t hold your breath. 

* * * 

If, without even turning to the contents page, you'll just 
hold the magazine in your hand loosely and let it fall open, 
the chances are far better than even that it will open on 
a picture you have never seen. This picture, we think, rep- 
resents the new SCI better than any number of words in 
any number of blurbs or editorials. As far as we can tell, 
this is the first time that the beautiful aluminum skin has 
been peeled back from the fabulous Mercedes-Benz 300 
SLR. All the wonderful details of this world championship 
machine are laid bare for you — a veritable mechanical 
feast. Above the picture you will find not just the bare 
details but the full specifications and performance data, 
information that is not mere rumor but the straight dope 
right from the Stuttgart and the office of Dr. Nallinger. 
If you want fact, not fiction or rumor, this is it. 

It may look as if we leaned a bit heavily on Mercedes 
this month and perhaps we have. It was partially accidental 
and partially a-purpose. The SLR story was tossed into 
our lap like a hot potato; it was just plain too hot to hold. 
The road test of the M-B 300 SL, on the other hand, was 
the result of long and careful planning on the part of 
SCI’s topflight writer Griff Borgeson and yours truly. To 
gauge the effect of such planning, we passed the manuscript 
around the shop to a varied lot, from management to the 
office boy. Judging from the reaction received we can only 
say that if you don’t feel a compelling desire to hock the 
homestead and rush with the loot to the nearest M-B 
emporium, you are either a very conservative and practical 
citizen indeed or you have no blood in your veins. For a 
vicarious ride in tomorrow's car today turn to page 10 
and live. 

aa * a 

Just about every interested party who hasn’t spent all 
of his time in a vacuum knows by now that Stirling Moss, 
who is probably England’s top handler, has given the home 
team a pass in favor of an all-out shot at the World Cham- 
pionship with Maserati. This decision, a wholly justified 
one in view of the facts, caused more Anglophilic breast- 
beating and Union Jack-waving than Cornwallis’ surrender 
at Yorktown. Strangely enough, much of this dithering 
emanated from the United States where, theoretically, 
Stirling’s choice of rides was nobody’s damn business but 
his own. In view of the furor, SCI asked Bob Rolofson, a 
good friend of Stirling’s and as American as a buffalo nickel, 
to give our readers a straight and dispassionate story on the 
choice and how it came about. Bob spent a good deal of 
time with the Moss family and the results of that visit can 
be seen on page 40. It is the true story of the decision 
completely shorn of all the hysteria. Let us now hear no 
more of the Moss employment problems. 

Hope you enjoy the new SCI. If you don’t, shout and 
if your voice is in the majority we'll endeavor to supply 
the lack. — john christy 
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ABARTH 


GRAND-PRIX TYPE 


Dual Exhaust Mufflers 


a Step up your engine power enormously 
with this revolutionary, free-exhaust 
muffler by Abarth, makers of the sys- 
tems used on the Grand Prix Ferrari, 
Mercedes and others of the world’s 
finest cars. Easy to install. The Abarth 
will outlast several ordinary mufflers. 
VW, Monet A-100 $32.50 
PorscHe, Mover P-1000 $39.50 
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INDOOR - OUTDOOR 


Thermometer 


® Now available in America! Accurately 
indicates inside and outside air tempera- 
tures. Automatic warning light alerts you 
of ice on the road. Model TH-311 $9.95 


Dashboard 


FROM EUROPE’S LEADING MAKER 


Precision instruments 
Complete Dashboard 


From MotoMeter, maker of the original 

VW operating accessories, here is a beau- 

tiful, complete dashboard for your VW! 

Compete VW DAsHsBoarpD $34.95 
SEPARATE INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 

Ou TEMPERATURE GAUGE $10.75 

GASOLINE LEVEL GAUGE 

PRECISION AMMETER 

Reserve Fuet Contro, Switcu 
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letters 


The Editor, SCI: 

You must have realized the flood 
of mail you would receive in answer 
to James R. (Runabout) Alister’s 
contribution to “Letters” in the Janu- 
ary issue. So I won't disappoint you, 
here is my answer to his uncalled for 
blast at us who appreciate fine han- 
dling automobiles. First of all let us 
settle the matter of purchasing the 
magazine. I, for one, buy the maga- 
zine for its wealth of pictures of the 
latest automobiles, races and other 
points of interest in the auto world, 
not because I am so damn blind I 
can’t see red letters one inch high. 

Mr. Alister, you refer to must-be- 
different people. I’m sure you didn’t 
buy your Cadillac El Dorado thinking 
you would drive down the street un- 
noticed. 

Why don’t you come out and admit 
it now, Mr. Alister, you actually 
bought your El Dorado thinking in 
your own simple way that you were 
acquiring a sports car. But after being 
ignored by the Jaguar and 300 SL set 
you have decided to wage your own 
little personal war. 

The next time you buy a car, Mr. 
Alister, open your eyes a little wider 
than they were when you purchased 
your issue of SCI. 

Charles A. Lee 
Richland, Washington 
The Editor, SCI: 

Where can I get that fabulous duffel 
coat? It’s just what I need for com- 
fortable driving and a neat appear- 
ance when I arrive at work. 

Bob Sweeney 
South Chicago, IIl. 
All Weber & Heilbroner stores carry 
this coat. There is undoubtedly a 
branch in Chicago. 
The Editor, SCI: 

Perhaps you can answer several 
questions for me, as to where I can 
purchase a few items. 

First of all, I have tried a number 
of places to purchase Shelby seamless 
tubing, and it seems that there is no 
one around here that knows either 
where it is made, or who makes it, or 
where it can be found. 

Next, I am very interested in front 
wheel drive sport cars, etc. I have 
tried several different models, using 
the conventional chassis, with changes, 
but they do not seem to adapt them- 
selves very well to the front wheel 


drive. I think my best bet is to start 
from scratch, hence the Shelby tubing. 
I have been very interested in the 
Novi Special, but can’t seem to find 
any great amount of data on same. 
Perhaps you could tell me where this 
could be found, along with other data 
on tubular frames, FW drives, etc. 
Anything else your experience might 
help me with, would most certainly 
be gratefully appreciated. 
O. M. Westlake 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Shelby tubing may be purchased from 
any aircraft supply house or surplus 
dealer handling aircraft equipment. 
Steel supply wholesalers are also a 
good bet. The Novi is a pretty poor 
starting point. Why. not try a used 
Citroen? 
The Editor, SCI: 
Your Magazine is terrific. I really 
anticipate reading each issue. 
However, just to keep the records 
straight, for the latest batch of sports 
car enthusiasts, in your January issue 
you stated that history would be made 
if that special Thunderbird and a 
Ferrari would dice at a stop light. I 
take it for granted you inferred that 
the Thunderbird would beat the Fer- 
rari as it would take only 5.8 seconds 
to go to 60 M. P. H. A quick glance 
at the road tests of the Ferrari 250 
Mille Miglia 2.9 litre states that the 
Ferrari goes from 0 to 60 M. P. H. in 
5.1 seconds, and that was in 1954. 
Therefore, taking the driver factor as 
being equal, I doubt if history will 
be made. 
Barry Aronovitch 
Montreal, Canada 
Granted; our reporter was just a bit 
overenthusiastic. However, much de- 
pends on the type of Ferrari and the 
distance travelled. A “road” Ferrari 
might be beaten to 60 mph. 


The Editor, SCI: 

I read with interest your article in 
the Jan. issue of Sports Cars Illus- 
trated on Bill Frick’s supercharged 
Cadillac powered Thunderbird since 
I've had the pleasure of driving this 
“Ferrari Fizzler.” However, I would 
like to correct the author’s statement 
that Frick has installed Cadillac en- 
gines “in just about anything that 
runs (except Cadillacs) .” 

Several years ago I had Frick install 
a new OHV Cadillac engine in a pre- 
war manual shift Cadillac. This trans- 
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formation took approximately 200 
pounds off the front end and its per- 
formance was good enough to send 
quite a few unsuspecting, smug Olds- 
mobile owners to their mechanics and 
psychiatrists for “tune ups.” 

Bill Speedwin 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
This can be done with any pre-1955 
OHV Cadillac or Olds engine to Cads 
as far back as the ’37 floor-shift models. 


The Editor, SCI: 

It is unfortunate that what with all 
the lavish praise bestowed on the MGA 
(for Austin) in all the motor maga- 
zines, including my favorite, yours, 
that no mention, not one single sen- 
tence was devoted to remarking on the 
singular lack of so-called typical British 
workmanship on this new MG. The 
local phrase “Mickey Mouse’” so. very 
aptly describes it. In fact, people like 
myself are led to believe the sloppy 
way the car is put together is inten- 
tionally avoided. Those sharp unfin- 
ished edges, the way the batteries are 
stuck back under everything, the in- 
glorious trunk “lock,” the paper thin 
bonnet, the grill out even with the 
bumper — (there was a clever move), 
the bare, bare trunk interior, with a 
burlap cover for the spare. Certainly 
the photographs are beautiful. 

As an excuse for this poor workman- 
ship, that American cars are also put 
together sloppily is not enough. Sports 
car owners take more pride in their 
cars, enjoy polishing it daily—and such 
pride is impossible with this MGA. 
Also, citing its “low” price is not 
enough. I just finished the MG article 
in the February issue of SCI, which, 
after other praising articles, proved 
the last straw. However, I do thor- 
oughly enjoy the magazine—very color- 
ful and interesting all the way through. 
It is one magazine I save. Lots of 
luck — 

Gary Sherman 
Los Angeles, California 
The Editor, SCI: 

This letter is in reply to the letter 
sent in by Luther K. Laminole of 
Carmel, California, in your January 
issue. 

Yes, Mr. Laminole, the Volkswagen 
was born at the time when the blood 
and tears of millions of persecuted 
people were flowing, but it was not 
conceived by a demented dictator. It 

(Continued on page 65) 
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for Readers of Road & Track 
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ON: 


A.C. — Allard — 
Alfa Romeo - 
Alvis — 
Amilear — 
Aston Martin - 
Auburn — 
Ballot — 
Bentley — 
BMW — 
Bristol — 
Bugatti — 
Cadillac — 
Cisitalia - 
Chenard-Walcker 
Corvette — 
Chrysler — 
Cord — 
Crosley — 
Cunningham — 
Daimler — 
Delage — 
Delahaye — 
Doble — 
Duesenberg — 
Du Pont — 
Ferrari — 
Franklin — 
Frazer-Nash — 
Gordini — 

HCcs — 
Healey — 
Hispano-Suiza 
Invicta — 
Isotta Fraschini 
Jaguar — 
Jensen — 
Kissel — 


Lea-Francis — 
Lincoln Continental 
Lorraine- Dietrich 
Marmon — 
Maserati — 
Maybach- Zeppelin 
Mercedes — 
Mercer — 

MG — 

Morgan Osca 
Packard — 
Peerless — 
Pegaso — 

Pierce- Arrow — 
Porsche - 


Siata — Simca 
Singer — 
Squire — 
Stutz — 
Sunbeam — 
Thunderbird — 
Talbot — Lago 
Triumph — 
Vauxhall — 


Voisin — 
Wills-St. Claire. 








Here It Is! A Huge Treasury & Source Book of ideas 
250,000 FACTS & PHOTOS ON WORLD'S 70 GREAT CARS! 


We ransacked the automobile world...culled through tons of 
archives ...interviewed dozens of auto celebrities and their de- 
scendants ...to bring you this biggest, newest, most complete and 
authoritative book on sports and classic cars ever published! It’s 
packed with accurate information and httle-known and confiden- 
tial facts ... studded with rare and unusual photographs, many in 
gorgeous color, of current and memorable marques from Bentley 
to Vauxhall... Bugatti to Pegaso... Auburn to Corvette...Cord 
to Porsche. You'll relive the famous races ...LeMans 1927, Alvis’ 
spectacular win at Brooklands 1923, and many others. You'll 
lean over the shoulders of cardom’s greats as they design and 
build their famous sports & classic machines: Bentley, Bugatti, 
Lyons, Daimler, the Duesenbergs, Cord, Porsche, Ferrari, Ford, 
Dietrich, Stutz. 


ACTUALLY 3 BIG BOOKS IN 1 


1. SPORTS CARS 1918-PRESENT: ACCU- 
RATE REFERENCE WORK! records, photos, 
track records, design features, history, perform- 
ance data, specs, engine statistics of every 
make and model at your fingertips; A.C., 
Alfa Romeo, Alvis, Amilcar, Aston Martin, 
Ballot, Bentley (Big Six, Blower, 3%-lite , 
4\4-liter, etce.), BMW (328, ete.) BUGATTI 
(Molsheim Period, Types 13, 22, Black Bess, 
Full & Modified Brescia, 30, 37, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 57), 
Chenard-Walcker, Delage, Delahaye, Duesenberg (Model A, straight-8, model 
J, SJ), Du Pont, Frazer-Nash, HCS, Invicta, Kissel, Lagonda, Lancia (V-12, 
Lambda, Dilambda, Trikappa, Artina, Aprilia), Lea-Francis, Lorraine-Dietrich, 
Maserati (1100, 2.9-liter, 8CTF), Mercedes-Benz (28/95, SSKL, 500K, 540K, 
770K, Type 170, etc.), Mercer (Series 4, 5, 6, Raceabouts), MG (M, Marks I, 
II, Ill, D, EX-120, C, D, F Magna, EX-127, J, K, L, P, TA, TB, TC, TD, TF) 
Morgan, O.M., Riley, Salmson, Singer, Squire, Jaguar, (SS-I, SS-90, XK-120, 
XK-140), Stutz (Bearcat, DV32, Speedway Six, Blackhawk, Super Bearcat), 
Sunbeam, Pauxhall Voisin, Auburn, Cisitalia, Daimler, Ferrari, Jowett, 
Kurtis, Maserati, OSCA, Pegaso, Porsche, Siata, Simca, etc., etc. 


2. CLASSIC CARS: Complete data, performance figures, photos, little-known 
stories on: BUGATTI (Royale, etc.), Chrysler, (E-80, L-80, 72, Custom 
Imperial, Airflow, Thunderbolt, Le Baron), Cadillac & LaSalle (V-8, V-12, 
V-16, 60, 70, 75, ete.), Cord (810, 812, L-129, etc.), Cunningham, Daimler, 
Classics de GRANDE LUXE, Doble (steam), Duesenberg (J, special bodies, 
records, etc.). Franklin, Hispano-Suiza (Alfonso XIII, Monza, Boulogne, 
V-12), Isotta-Fraschini (Type 8, Spinto, 8A, 8B, Monterosa), Lincoln (Con- 





tinental, Zephyr, Model K, KB), MARMON (V-16, 32, 34, V-12), Zeppelin ~ 


MERCEDES-BENZ (K, SS, 500K, 540K, 770K, 170V, 230, 260D, 320, etc.), 
Packard (Grey Wolf, 1928, V-12, 120, etc.), 
PEERLESS, Pierce-Arrow, ROLLS-ROYCE 
(Silver Ghost, Phantoms I, II, P-III, baby 
Rolls’, U.S. production), STUTZ. 


3. GREAT NAMES—GREAT RACES: Which 
™ergue won more races than Bugatti and 
Mercedes from 1894-19497... How Bentley 
and Sammy Davis widened eyes at Le Mans 
1927... Ettore Bugatti’s wonderful machines 
and how they grew...Delage & Delahaye, 
the French touch...the Duesenberg Brothers 
... Maserati’s 1927 Targa Florio win... how Mercedes’ famous star rose. 
fascinating genealogy of MG and the men behind it. . Riley’s Brooklands 
Beauties ... When Lyons roared, Ful eee came alive... how Harry Stutz 
gave W. O. Bentley his g . PLUS 1001 stories and facts 
about the men who built “the world’s Sreahank cars, and the men who raced 
to glory in them! 








READ FREE! Fit! in and mail the certificate. We'll 
send you a copy of SPORTS & CLASSIC CARS for 10 
full days’ FREE EXAMINATION. See for yourself what 
a wonderful mine of information it is for any car buff, 
racer, customizer, modifier. If the book is not the biggest, 
most complete on sports and classic cars you have ever 


seen return it within 10 days and owe nothing. If you 
want to keep book. just send $4.50, and then $4.00 a 
month for two months till full price of $12.50 is paid. 
Don’t pass up this once-in-a-car-lover’s-lifetime chance 
to own the book that will be grand company for you for 
years to come! 


Mail certificate today to: PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5846-E1, Englewood Cliffs. N. J. 
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HEN the Chrysler line was announced late in 1955, 
W mea speculation was caused by the conspicuous 

absence of the fabulous 300 from the line-up. That 
speculation has been recently dispelled with the announce- 
ment and introduction of the 1956 Chrysler 300-B. 

Spurred on by ever-spiralling power ratings and a 
complete sell-out of the 1955 model, Chrysler’s hard-working 
engineers have pulled an additional 40 horses out of the 
big bent-eight for a thumping total of 340 claimed bhp. 








Peak torque is also up with a rating of 385 Ibs.-ft. Peak 
power is developed at a healthy 5200 rpm and maximum 
torque falls between 3200 and 3600 rpm which would indi- 
cate that performance is held over a fairly wide range. 

The new engine is basically the same as the one used 
for the past six years but is increased in size to a whopping 
354 cubic inches and with a compression ratio of 9-to-I. 
Instead of the usual hydraulic valve lifters, solid tappets are 
used in conjunction with adjustable rocker arms similar to 
those used on Chrysler Marine engines. With these is a 
cam with a grind that only a few years ago would have 
been considered to be in the “awful-awful” category. 
Duration provided by this shaft is a frightening 280 degrees 
which compares more than favorably with the usual average 
of 250 degrees used throughout the industry. Despite this 
formidable timing, idle speed is only 650 rpm, an effect 
achieved through a careful design incorporating a long 
peak lift with a moderate valve acceleration or rate of lift. 
Consequently the car is relatively docile in traffic and at 
the same time packs a terrific belt in medium and high 
speed ranges. 

For the first time the buyer has an option of either 
automatic or mechanical transmissions. ‘The latter is geared 
2.50-to-1 in low, 1.68-to-1 in second and direct in high. To 
make things even better for both the competitive and non- 
competitive buyer, no less than 14 optional rear end ratios 
are available for the 300-B. These range from a high of 
3.08-to-1 to an extreme low of 6.17-to-1. 




















Modification of previous engine 
to 354 cubic inches with hot cam 

and a 9:1 compression ratio bring 
about a booming 340 horsepower. 


Push-button or 
mechanical shifts 
are offered along 
with a host of 
luxury features. 
Speedometer 1s 
calibrated to 150 
which Chrysler 
hopes will be fully 
justified during 1956 
competition season. 





Ride is smooth but, compared with other Chrysler products, 
stiff due to a high spring rate and stiff shock absorbers. The 
small -sacrifice in the armchair ride is more than made up 
by the ability of the car to hang into a turn with all the 
road-holding of many sports cars. 

Styling of the new car mercifully follows the past precept 
of moderation insofar as chrome and other decor is con 
cerned. In general outline, the styling is similar to that of 
the rest of the Chrysler line with a low hood and upswept 
rear fenders terminating in a continuous taillight-bumper 
combination. One small strip of chrome runs from the 
headlight to the extreme rear and except for minor top and 
window trim this represents the main concession to the 
current yen for gaudy chrome. The familiar checkerboard 
grille remains in tasteful distinction to the massive look of 
the rest of the line. 

The interior of the car is finished in natural leather and, 
due to a large overhanging safety pad, extending over the 
instrument panel, has the appearance of a roadster cockpit. 
All controls and knobs are recessed underneath the lip of 
the pad. The circular instruments, including a 150 mph 
speedometer, straddle the steering column for easy vision 

The 1955 production of about 2,000 cars was not enough 
to meet the demand, even at the comparatively high out- 
the-door price of nearly $6,500. In view of the improve- 
ments and new options offered in the 1956 version, there 
is no reason to believe the picture will change. It looks as 
if the big V-bombs are here to stay. # 












































SPECIFICATIONS CHRYSLER 300B 


List Price Detroit) $3,997 
Wheelbase Paictieia 
lread—Front 60.4 inches 

Rear 99.6 inches 
Length O.A 222.7 inches 
Height a inches 
Width 78.8 inches 
Weight N/A approx. 4,000 lbs.) 
Steering ratio O.A 0.9 to I 
lurning radius 22 tt 


lL ransmission 





Optional see text 
\xle ratio Optional (see text) 
Engine 90° V8 

Valves OHV (rocker) 

Bore , Of 

Stroke 

Displacement 

Comp. ratio 

Max. bhp 340 

Peaking speed 9200 rpm 
3R5 Ibs {t 


Peak 3200-3600 rpm 


Max torque 


Interiors of supple leather 

and subdued colors with full seat adjust- 
ability make the 300 a luxury “Gran 
Tourismo” within the American tradition. 
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tests 


the sensational 
Mercedes-Benz 


* 


first place in a concourse 


‘..-acar that can take 


300 SL 


and then clobber all comers 


in a tough race. On all 
critical counts it scores...”’ 


and you're not likely ever to ride a rocket to the 

moon. But you can, if you’re properly heeled, achieve 
an: experience that’s in the same ultimate class — you can 
get yourself a Mercedes-Benz 300 SL. And if you really 
respond. to machinery, the effect is the same. 

After exhaustive road testing of a standard 300 SL, 
after driving impressions in a race-tuned version and inter- 
views with several owners and specialist technicians, I’m 
ready to haul off and make a flat, unequivocal statement. 
This is the finest production sports car in the world. No 
exceptions, no qualifications. On all critical counts, it 
scores. 


S: YOU can’t climb Everest, you can’t have Monroe, 


By GRIFF BORGESON 


As a piece of automotive sculpture the 300 SL is a mas- 
terpiece. With its “gull wing” doors and its own Teutonic 
treatment of hippy, organic contours it stands spendidly 
apart from all the cliches of postwar styling, including the 
much-plagiarized Italian school. 

The 300 SL is a car that can take first place in a concours 
d’elegance, then clobber all comers in a tough race. Man- 
ifestations of its might are victories won all over Europe 
and the U.S. from the world’s best all-out competition 
sports cars. 

At the same time it’s a luxury carriage. Sports cars as 
a rule offer little in the way of comforts and nice refine- 
ments. In fact, starkness is part of the stock-in-trade of 
most sports car builders. But the 300 SL achieves the all- 
weather comfort and the rich finish of fine luxury cars 
without “engineering compromise” — that rarely-challenged 
excuse for typical sports car asceticism. 

Beyond this, the 300 SL is prophecy incarnate. It’s a 
pace-setter, a style-setter, a design conception that is bound 
to influence the world’s automotive industry for many years 
to come. For example, a top Detroit stylist tells me that 
the 300 SL’s roof doors are sure to be copied in the coming 
U.S. cars because they are the only means of getting in 
and out of the kind of ultra-low vehicles that the buying 
public craves. Several Detroit “idea cars” already have 
imitated this feature. 

And styling is the least of the 300 SL’s shock treatments 
to the industry. Gasoline fuel injection, first pioneered on 
the 300 SL, will give the internal combustion engine a 
new lease on life and probably delay the advent of gas 
turbines for years. Detroit, aware that FI means instant- 
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The 300 SL played its part in the 
three-way championship taken 
in 1955 by Daimler-Benz by mopping 
up the Gran Tourismo category. 


- Author Griff Borgeson 
slide rules out some 

test figures. Note 

the seating position. 








Single OHC six cylinder engine pumps 
220 — 240 bhp out of 181 cubic inch 
capacity. Below 3600 rpm the engine 
ts as docile as a flat-head Plymouth. 

i Over that speed “all hell breaks loose.” 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

ENGINE: Shock absorbers Double-acting hydraulics, 
Type In-line six front & rear 
Horsepower Std. cam 220 bhp @ 6100 Steering Daimler-Benz recirculating 

: Racing cam 240 bhp @ 6100 ball type, hydraulically 
Torque, Ibs-ft Std. cam 202.5 @ 4600 damped 

Racing cam 217 @ 4800 Steering wheel turns 1.7 from lock to lock 
Bore, stroke 3.35x3.46 ins. (85x88mm) Turning diameter. 38 feet 
Displacement 182.8 cu. ins. (2996 cc) Brake drum dimensions Width 3.54 ins., Diameter 


Bore-stroke ratio one to 1.04 10.23 ins. 
Compression ratio 8.55 to one. (test car, 8.28) Brake lining area 258 sq. ins. 
Valve train Parallel valves, single over- Wheel studs Five, .55 in. diameter 





head camshaft, chain Tires 6.50x15 Continental 
driven “Super Record” 
Fuel System Robert Bosch direct, timed Tire pressures to 110 mph — front, psi 28.4 rear, psi 31.3 
' fuel injection over 110 mph—front, psi 31.3 rear, psi 34.1 
Ignition Robert Bosch battery & coil for racing — front, psi42.7 rear, psi 49.8 
ignition Wheelbase 94.5 ins. 
Lubrication Dry sump Tread 54.5 ins. Front, 56.5 ins. Rear 
CHASSIS: GENERAL: 
Front suspension Independent with coil Length . 16 ft. 10 ins. (178 ins.) 
springs, forged, unequal- Width 5 ft. 10.5 ins. (70.5 ins.) 
length wishbones Height (no load) 4 ft. 3 ins. (51 ins.) 
Rear suspension Independent with two- Weight ’ 2557 Ibs., dry. 2855 Ibs. ready to 
pivot swing axle, coil go with full fuel tank (34.5 
springs, hypoid bevel gals.) : 









gears 


Feature Road Test: 


The Sensational Mercedes-Benz 300 SL 


Cylinder head used on 300 SL is very similar in layout to 
that used on K-type M-B. Valves are set vertically and 
are operated by single overhead cam through rocker arms. 


aneous throttle response, more horsepower and lower body 
lines, is already working all-out on injection. At the last 
count, there were 18 300 SL’s in the possession of Detroit 
manufacturers who are boning up on FI’s secrets. 

Another feature that’s bound to be copied is the position 
of the 300 SL’s engine — mounted on its side to lower 
body lines and the center of gravity. The brakes are novel. 
While brake diameters in all cars have shrunk to conform 
to shrinking tire sizes, it took the designers of the 300 SL 
to think of widening the brakes to compensate for the 
lost friction area. The 300 SL has four-wheel independent 
suspension, a feature of M-B cars since the early thirties. 
This, too, is being readied on Detroit drawing boards. 
Even the intricate and expensive trapezoidal frame may 
be adapted to automation’s techniques. Literally, the 300 
SL is a car of the future that can be possessed today. 

All 300 SL’s are not necessarily alike. The standard pack- 
age that you buy across the counter costs $7,463 at U.S. 
port of entry. It’s a magnificent performer, with dazzling 
acceleration and a top speed of nearly 140 mph. But there 
are many performance options. It’s beautifully, finely fin- 
ished, but there are many finish options. The result is 
that although you can get a 300 SL for under $7500, few 
are sold for less than $8,000 after licence fees, taxes and 
options have been added. And if you want a 160 mph, 
all-out competition 300 SL you can invest $10,000 or 
$11,000 with no difficulty. But don’t get the idea that the 
pin-money 300 SL is anything less than a going bomb. 

The fire engine red, strictly standard model that I first 
drove came to my door equipped with meister mechaniker 
Robert Leutge, an expert technician sent to the U.S. by 
the Mercedes factory to train agency mechanics. He tossed 
the door up, slid over to the passenger's side, and I entered. 

With the 300 SL this is something of an art and it 
varies according to build, sex and dress. For the first or 
fiftieth time it’s a thrill. Actually, the car is not a handy 
package to climb in and out of but the mild gymnastics 
involved are a small price to pay for what you get. The 
somewhat limited entry area provided by the roof doors 
is dictated not by the car's lowness alone, but also by the 
extreme depth of the light, rigid, “three-dimensional” tub- 
ular frame. When you sit in the car your. elbow rests on 
the door sill, which is wrapped over the top frame members. 
To simplify entry and exit for the driver, all 300 SL’s are 
equipped with a steering wheel that can be folded under 
the steering column. Also, although the steering column is 
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Underside of cylinder head shows that no combustion 
chamber as such is used. Mating surface is absolutely flat 
and the large valves set flush, similar to Howard GMC. 


not adjustable, you can have your choice of two different 
column lengths. 


The doors can be locked from the outside by the con- 
ventional method. To open them, you press a slightly- 
protruding cam which exposes the door-handle. Give this 
an easy outward and upward tug and the door floats up 
to its full-open position, aided by springs that give just 
the correct amount of counterbalance. The door must be 
slammed hard to be closed and this produces a loud, jar 
ring thud. On the inside door handle of every new 300 SL 
is a somewhat disquieting notice urging that doors be 
locked from the inside to guard against their opening spon- 
taneously at high speed. 

When you're seated in a 300 SL you know you're in. 
You're practically encapsulated. You feel very much a part 
of the car, as you should be. Visibility is good. Straight 
ahead and just below eye level are a big tach and a big 
speedometer. There are plenty of other instruments and 
controls and they take some time to learn. 

The first thing I noticed was the low mileage registered 
on the odometer — significantly below the 1,000-mile break- 
in period recommended by the factory. But Leutge put 
me at ease. 


Block is a short, stiff six with a near-square stroke-bore 
ratio of 1.04 to 1. Combustion chambers are scooped out 
of cylinder bore instead of head. Note injector ports. 























Connecting rods are short, sturdy 
H-section and are immensely stiff. 
Piston head is cut away to provide 
combustion space, quench area. 


Light, multitube space frame is 

a major reason for the fantastic 
roadability of the 300 SL. 
Torsional rigidity is near-perfect. 


Long and short rockers are adjustable 
and paired off on individual 
stands. Chain driven camshaft has 
wide, wear resistant lobes. 
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COST OF CAR AND OPTIONS 


Standard model, FOB Stuttgart, Germany .................... $6,900 
Standard model, U.S. port of entry ~...........---...-.2----- 7,463 
Color other than metallic silver —.....................-2..... cece 65 
I ED a eniintivesecrsrmnentipensiesetiinln 40 
IR OI is iccinevmennpdscienornpmmnniecentasitasn 18 
SIE ES EN AE LT OER 264 
a ee cep of ER TE ACODER OE 165 
Re i nenscneunpicovieloienprenbeponiocisunrereenntl 85 
If crated shipment from factory desired ....................... 80 
PeUURMRR ROHR MUTE FE) nn asc srwansinnscninnminiornt 88 
Competition front shock absorbers (2) -...............-...-.- 41 
Competition rear shock absorbers (2) .....---....-------+- 85 
mre SUNN sins is eeaccemntonmeninian 73 
I I I ni ice icietilbeeensdemncisslignentdeninemtonieii 350 
Optional ring and pinion gears per set ....................-..... 80 


Car with aluminum body, full competition equip- 
ment, including Rudge wheels and two complete 
axies with choice of gear ratios —........................-.......4 





Part of the reason for the low rpm 
docility and torque is the expensive 
and complicated Bosch injector. 

Fuel is delivered directly to 

the combustion chamber in the block. 





Feature Road Test: 


The Sensational Mercedes-Benz 300 SL 


RATING FACTORS 
BHP PER CU. IN. Std. cam 1.20 
Racingcam 1.31 
BHP PER SQ. IN. PISTON Std. cam 4.16 
AREA Racingcam 4.54 
LBS.-FT. TORQUE PER Std. cam 1.11 
CU. IN. Racingcam ‘1.19 
LBS. PER BHP, DRY Std. cam 11.6 
Racing cam _ 10.7 
PISTON SPEED @ 60 MPH (3.64 gears) 1520 ft. per min. 
PISTON SPEED @ 6400 RPM 3575 ft. per min. 
BRAKE LINING AREA PER TON, DRY 202 sq. ins. 


Steering wheel will 
collapse to solve the 
entry problem. 








Pump Barrel Feed 


Hole 


Discharge Hole s a Transverse 
and Groove 1 Groove 


Pump 
Plunger 
Blocking Groove 





























Cutaway drawing of prototype M-B used at Le Mans and 
Mexico shows 40-degreé slant of the engine. Note that 
early type used downdraft carburetors instead of new FI. 














“You don’t have to worry about winding up these en- 
gines,” he said. “Before they're even dropped into a car 
they’re run for 24 hours on a dynamometer, including six 
hours at peak output. Then they’re torn down, checked, 
reassembled, and given another eight hours of running-in. 
Our times may be a shade slow, but don’t be afraid to 
peak it in the gears.” 

The tricks of firing up a fuel-injection car are few and 
simple. For cold starts you pull out what corresponds to 
a choke and for hot starts you pull out a different button 
that causes a whining, high-speed pump to go to work in 
the fuel tank. It not only purges vapor pockets from the 
fuel system when hot, but also makes available a two-gal- 
lon reserve fuel supply. The factory recommends that the 
extra pump be used continuously during high-speed oper- 
ation. 

This is not one of those engines the existence of which 
its makers have spent millions to hide. It explodes into 

The car has a trunk but for anything urgent, buzzing life, idling ata busy but smooth 750 rpm 
except soft goods space is a bit and every fiber of the beast is ready to charge 
cramped by spare wheel. 








(Continued on page 58) 







































Partial Load Vaive Connection for the 

Air Nozzle Vacuum Piping 

Venturi 
Control Unit 
of a Petrol 
Injection 
Engine 





If you see this view of the 300 SL 

in your mirror, move over. 
Fixing Flange It’ll pass you anyway so you might 
as well give it room. 








Shaft 


Adjusting Screw 
Mounting Neck (Air for Idling) 


' for Air Filter Butterfly Vaive 


PERFORMANCE 
(Standard model with 3.64 to one final drive 


ratio. Odometer reading, 920 to 960 miles) SPELOS AVA AMA, ON GEARS: 





‘ Transmission Approximate Speeds With Optional 
gp ela aS 137.8 mph Gear Ratios Final Drive Ratios — MPH 

F : : I — 3.34 tol 4.09tol STD.3.64tol 3.42tol 3.25tol 

astest one-way run 139.5 mph ll — 197 tol 34 a. ra a 

i ACCELERATION FROM STANDSTILL TO: Wl — 1385 os 5 67 be ve 
pe — pe sti. IV — 1.00 tol 84 96 101 107 | 
50 oak ap 127 145 155 161 / 
60 mph 77 aia (In IV gear the engine may be wound to 6400 rpm; in the 
70 mph 95 sities other gears 6000 rpm should not be exceeded.) | 
80 mph 1 19 link FUEL CONSUMPTION: | 
90 mph 1kS cick. At steady 50 mph approx. 25 mpg | 
100 mph 17.7 sank Medium-hard driving approx. 15 to 20 mpg 
Standing 14-mile 15.9 secs. (Competition- a approx. I] to 15 mpg 


tuned, same gears, 14.0 
secs.) 








Td 










Ona sharp, decreasing radius turn the 300 SL sticks tight On a long, fast downhill bend there is no perceptible slide 
at more than 60 miles an hour. Note the complete lack of at a steady mile-a-minute clip. One does NOT try to horse 
body sway or lean as the coupe bites into the hard bend. the 300 SL around in a corner by stomping on the throttle. 
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Your engine’s “‘breathing’’ is determined 


largely by the type, design and operation of its 


valve system ... SCI’s Karl E. Ludvigsen 


gives youa... 


ou are thundering down the long straight at Le Mans 
fe a big, American-engined sports tar. A 4.5 Ferrari 
is pressing close for your position, so you brake late 
and hard for Mulsanne Corner, revving high to catch 
second gear at 100 instead of 90. You have done this be- 
fore, but this time you are rewarded by a high-pitched 
chatter under the hood, and you know your race is run. 
It is a cold, wintry morning, and as you start up your 
brand new four-door hardtop, you hear an appalling rattle 
up front. You switch it off and call your mechanic, who 
advises you to run it, and the noise will go away. Much 
to your surprise, this works, but even when the engine is 
warm you are disappointed in its performance at higher 
speeds. It seems gutty enough, but it winds out too quickly 
at high revs. 
You can’t blame bearings, rods, or compression ratios, 
let alone your gasoline. In any of these cases, you can say 
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“valves,” and be pretty sure of being right. These simply- 
shaped components are probably the most highly developed 
parts in your engine, and are critical in obtaining better 
or best performance from your car. The valve itself and 
its placement are important, but its operation is no better 
than the equipment that opens and closes it. We can 
discuss both those elements briefly here. 

The process of rapid burning that takes place within the 
cylinder cannot continue unless the burned, waste gases are 
removed and a fresh fuel-air mixture is brought in. The 
speed and efficiency with which the intake-burning-exhaust 
cycle is completed directly affects the power output of the 
engine. Intake and exhaust are the responsibilities of the 
valves, and burning is in part dependent on the combus- 
tion chamber shape. 

The prime asset of the burning charge is its heat, and 
all efforts must be directed at retaining this, and the ac- 


























Sidevalve or “L”” head 
arrangement gives poor 
breathing but quiet operation. 


companying expansion of the gases against the piston. 
Heat can escape only through the walls of the cylinder 
and combustion chamber, and the larger the area of these, 
the more heat will be lost. Comparing known chamber 
types, the old L-head or side valve type suffers badly, with 
its spread-out design. A ‘“‘flat-head” thus loses a lot of 
valuable heat to the cooling water, and when hopped up 
or driven hard it will heat up unless provided with a larger 
radiator. Remember, the bigger the radiator, the less effi- 
cient the engine. 

At the opposite end of the scale is the much-touted 
hemispherical combustion chamber. Since a spherical shape 
gives the very minimum surface area for a given volume 
enclosed, a relatively small amount of heat can escape by 
this route. The cleanness and symmetry of the hemisphere 
also promotes rapid and efhcient burning, again in con- 
trast to the ungainly and “hot-spotted” L-head. Indeed, 
some engineers feel that the hemispherical head, while 
admittedly tops from a power standpoint, produces burning 
a little too fast and thus too rough for passenger car use. 
This, among other arguments, has brought about the wide 
use of the wedge-type combustion chamber, as found in 
most of the current Ford and General Motors V-8’s. The 
wedge chamber has a reasonable amount of surface area, 
and good resistance to “knocking’’. It represents an all- 
around compromise between the conflicting demands for 
power and smoothness. 

Compromises again have to be made in the matter of 
valve sizes. The largest possible valves are desirable for 
rapid and efficient intake and exhaust, but, for more utili- 
tarian purposes, smaller ports and valves give better control 
of the charge and its motions. Almost any mass-produced 
engine can stand some valve enlargement, at the probable 
expense of the lower end of the power range. 

Very large valves can be accommodated in the hemi- 
spherical head, and it scores again on this point. The more 
constricted wedge chambers limit valve sizes in favor of 
smoother running. It is possible to build an L-head with 
large valves, but the combustion chamber then becomes 
even more distorted and cumbersome. 

It is, of course, possible to have only one valve per 
cylinder, or even none at all, as in two-stroke engines. 
Several types of rotary and sleeve valves have been designed 
and used, which had only one controlled opening in or 
near the combustion chamber. The biggest general fault 
of such valves is that they depend on rotating seals and 
sliding movements, which are very difficult indeed to lubri- 
cate in the face of combustion heat. The ordinary poppet 
valve, opened mechanically and positively sealed by cyl- 
inder pressures, in spite of its physical problems has proved 
the simplest and most economical solution. Developments 
such as special steel alloys, special valve seats and internal 
sodium cooling have allowed poppet valves to live eco- 
nomically under the most difficult conditions. 

The biggest modern valve problem, then, is not making 
valves last but operating them. It is really remarkable that 
an engine runs at all at speeds where the weight of a valve 
has to be batted back and forth some 70 or 80 times a 
second. This reciprocating motion is very difficult to con- 








Hemispheric combustion 
chamber and single 
overhead cam is 

highly efficient but costly. 
























































Hemispheric piston cutout 
“reflects” gases to valves 
on exhaust stroke. 
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trol accurately, and has led to the above-mentioned rotary 
valve experiments. Back when cars began, the intake valve 
was opened by the suction of the piston downstroke, and 
closed by a weak spring. We have now improved somewhat 
on this, and use a cam for opening and a spring for closing. 
You should keep in mind the fact that the two portions 
of the cam have quite different jobs to do. The first half 
must lift the weight of the valve and its drive gear, while 
the second half should guide the valve as it comes back 
down under spring pressure. It is thus not at all necessary 
to have a symmetrical cam. 

The whole system is like a fast game of volley ball be- 
tween the cam and the spring, with the valve being tossed 
about. You know that the game is much slower and more 
difficult if a heavier ball is used, and the same is true of 
the valve. The lighter the valve and its operating gear, 
the easier the cam and spring will be able to control it. 
For best results, then, the camshaft should be as close to 
the valves as possible. Unfortunately, the camshaft must be 
driven from the crankshaft, which is at the opposite end 
of the engine from the valves. Again, compromises must be 
made, keeping in mind economics and the use for which 
the engine is intended. 

Generally speaking, the L-head and the twin overhead 
camshaft designs represent the opposite poles of valve gear 
design, and push-rod overhead valves are in between. 
Ohc and side-valve designs are similar in that they provide 
a minimum of weight between the cam and valve, but the 
ohc layout has introduced camshaft drive complications 
to do this, while the side valves have distorted the com- 
bustion chamber in order to keep a simple timing gear 
setup. Where performance is secondary to cheap construc- 
tion, the L-head is quite satisfactory, and it was for a long 
time standard practice in this country. Keep in mind that 
it will give just as good valve control as an overhead cam- 
shaft, but the combustion chamber required places it at a 
hopeless disadvantage. 

When trying to make an L-head produce a little more, 
one of the most important steps is relieving the block. This 
involves cleaning out the block area between the ports and 
the bore, and greatly improves the combustion chamber 
shape. It is particularly useful when higher compression 
ratios are employed. The old Ford and Mercury flat heads 
had no provision for valve adjustment, and for either 
everyday or hop-up satisfaction a set of hardened adjust- 
able tappets is a good investment. 

Overhead cam layouts vary a great deal, but one of the 
most popular schemes is that used by Jaguar and Aston- 
Martin, among others. They place a compact cup-shaped 
tappet between the cam and valve, its skirt encircling the 
valve springs. This tappet thus relieves the valve stem of 
lateral forces, and adjustment is effected with hardened 
shims between the tappet and stem Another method, 
championed by Porsche now and Mercedes in the past, is 
to insert a pivoted finger between the cam and valve. If 
the end of the finger is tapered, clearance can be adjusted 
by rotating an eccentric at the pivot point. It is also pos- 
sible to use a single overhead cam and operate inclined 
valves through rocker arms, as typified by most Ferrari 
V-12’s. 


Transmitting the rotary motion from the crankshaft to 
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the camshaft has been the big production problem in ohc 
designs. A multiple gear drive is best for accurate timing, 
but is obviously expensive and inclined to be noisy. Chain 
drive has proved satisfactory for most engines, tension be- 
ing maintained by an idler pulley or a Weller spring 
tensioner, as originated on A.C. cars and adapted by 
Jaguar. Bugatti and M.G. long used shaft drive for their 
overhead cams, and Porsche continues this simple arrange- 
ment. Again, the complex job of driving these overhead 
cams is simply not worth it in production designs, as long 
as operational speeds remain below roughly 5000 rpm. If 
higher speeds are contemplated, ohc’s may be justified. 

Overhead valves opened by pushrods from a crankcase- 
mounted camshaft have won world-wide approval, and 
provide a studied balance between a good combustion 
chamber and camshaft drive simplicity. They can be found 
on any American V-8, and on the majority of English and 
continental sport and touring cars. The twin overhead cams 
get the glory, but the pushrods get the job done. This is 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact that pushrods 
and rockers add considerably to the weight of the valve 
gear, and are the hardest of all types to control properly. 

The two compromises of wedge chambers and pushrod- 
operated valves are usually found together, with the valves 
placed in a single plane along the head. This allows the 
use of a single pivot shaft for the rocker arms. It will be 
seen that if the valve is to lift just the same distance as the 
tappet, the two ends of the rocker arm must be of the 
same length. By varying the length of the pushrod end of 
the rocker, the valve lift can be altered for a given cam- 
shaft, and this is the very valid principle of the popular 
“high-lift” rocker arms. Recently Chevrolet and Pontiac 
have dispensed with the rocker shaft, pivoting each pressed 
rocker spherically from an individual stud. This is simple, 
cheap, and induces a self-centering action in the rocker. 
With solid tappets, valve clearance can be adjusted either 
at the pushrod end of the rocker, or at the spherical pivot 
point, depending on the rocker type. 

Increasingly common nowadays is hydraulic valve ad- 
justment, which is usually incorporated in the tappet. It 
insures silent operation, except when oils are thick on cold 
mornings. At high engine speeds, however, its mechanism is 
somewhat slow, and its added weight is undesirable. The 
French Panhard gets around this by providing hydraulic 
adjustment at the pivot point of the Chevrolet-type rockers, 
and Pegaso may have a similar trick in the works. 

Simple but essential, the pushrods themselves are usually 
tubular, either with formed ends or sweated fittings. They 
aré inclined to bend above certain speeds, and once bent 
can never satisfactorily be straightened. While parts of a 
pushrod valve train can be lightened somewhat, absolute 
rigidity is always the most important criterion. 

Among other general valve design solutions is the cur- 
rent trend to dispense with separate pressed-in valve guides. 
Direct contact between valve stem and block aids heat 
transfer there, and cuts valve head temperature by some 
200 degrees F. Another point is the importance of engi- 
neered valve spring installations. Blind experimentation 
with springs is likely to be pretty unproductive, as 
their design must be closely integrated with the cam con- 
tours and the valve gear weight. Double or triple springs 


are sometimes used to eliminate unwanted oscillations, and 
this is an even trickier phase. 

Valve springs may soon be among the unemployed any- 
way if racing research by Mercedes-Benz proves fruitful. 
Termed “desmodromic,” as a corruption of a French term, 
the Mercedes and similar systems close as well as open the 
valve positively, without the aid of springs. Mercedes does 
it with two cams per valve, and a pair of rocker arms. Such 
an arrangement sweeps away the ceiling on revs, and gives 
the designer a freer hand in valve opening accelerations. 
So far, the necessary clearances have made noise a_ prob- 
lem, apart from exacting machining, and the one 300SLR 
coupe that Mercedes has completed is notable both for its 
performance and for the grinding sounds under the hood. 

Hemispherical heads, then, with inclined valves and 
overhead cams are very potent, but equally expensive. At 
the opposite pole is the cheap and inefficient L-head. Push- 
rod operation with wedge chambers is efficient, smooth, and 
economical, but due to its weight places a limit on engine 
speed. This limit was more than once passed by Cunning- 


ham’s Le Mans cars, with destructive consequences. The 


future may bring further simplification and elimination 
of springs, but the mass-produced design will always be a 
justifiable compromise. 





1. intake valve 

2. exhaust valve 

3. valve seat 

4. cylinder head 

5. valve guides 

6. outside valve spring 

7. inside valve spring 

8. cotter 

9. valve spring retainer 
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HE competition scene, once dom- 

; inated exclusively by the products 

of a few manufacturers is chang- 
ing rapidly. The once unassailable posi- 
tion held by a few of the more glamor- 
ous (and expensive) marques is under 
heavy assault by the home-built special. 

One has only to look at the record to 
realize that the backyard boomers are 
making a healthy dent in the winners’ 
circle at virtually every major and 
minor course in the country. Familiar 
to all are such formidable pieces of 
machinery as the Baldwin Mercury, the 
Troutman-Barnes Mercury, the Miles 
MG’s, the Candy Poole PBX and the 
small but mighty Poopers. All have be- 
come known as giant killers, successfully 
shutting down such competition as 
OSCA, Maserati, Ferrari, Jaguar and 
the 550 Porsche. 

In the West the specials have become 
so numerous as to dominate every full- 
bore main event held. The recent Palm 
Springs event contained so many home- 
made machines that a picture of the 
start showed only one manufactured 
and known car in 10; the rest were 
strictly special. 

The reasons for this are two-fold. 
First, sports car racing is getting rough- 
er by the meet, with each successive 
event showing faster and faster lap and 
straight-away times. It has come to the 
point at which the only marques that 
stand a chance are Ferrari and Maserati, 
and even they get pushed. The more 
standard machinery hasn’t a prayer of 
earning any hardware. The second ma- 
jor reason is one of cost. To compete 
successfully in the main show one has a 
choice of spending Ferrari money or 
building something hot for a fifth of 
the Ferrari price. There’s a third choice 
— one can also run one’s everyday set 
of wheels, but in today’s rugged races 
this is merely asking for the privilege of 
giving the cab or transportation com- 
panies money, to say nothing of the 
repair bills. 

Specials are a much better solution. 
Beside that, they’re fun. Gentlemen, 
meet the Special; you're likely to see a 
lot more of this item. # 
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Backyard 
Ferraris 











Once considered a “poor relation, ”’ 
the special is becoming a 


dominating force in competition 





Poole PBX Crosley—powered special is known throughout the East as a giant killer. 














Some of the hottest specials are built 
from race car antecedents. The 
tremendously quick Cadillac-powered 
Meyer Special is typical of 

this booming breed. 









Fiberglas is a boon to the 

special builder. The Allied coupe 
was built from a mold taken directly 
from a Cisitalia and fits without 
change on MG TC or TD chassis. 
Price is slightly over $500 complete. 











Well known in eastern races is 

the Hansgen Special, built from 
Jaguar components. A potent machine, 
the car was a winner in the 

1953 Watkins Glen race and still 
performs with the best. 





Photographs by Irv Dolin and John Christy 






Rarely seen are specials 
based on the Jowett Jupiter. 
This one, built in Canada, has been equipped with a 
light aluminum body of the 

owner’s design. 


Bodies for specials can be elaborate 
or simple. This West Coast MG-based 
special is a tough contender 
representing a fairly small outlay in 
cash and a large outlay in time. 
Note the cross-sprung front suspension, 
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The “Pooper” is a new development 
incorporating the fantastic 
road-holding of the Cooper with 
the power of the Porsche. Top 

is Gordon Lipe’s original Formula 
Libre car. Second photo shows it in 
sports car guise. Bottom is Pete 
Lovely’s Cooper record streamliner 
based machine which takes 550’s easily. 









The Volkswagen, much to the 
annoyance of the factory, also can be 
made into a potent special. Charles 
Rutan’s VW is an amazing performer 
and will stand fantastic abuse. 


The 91-cubic-inch Offenhauser, 
tuned for gasoline, is rapidly 
gaining favor for use in Class F 
specials. Engine is now being made 
available with MG gearbox, Weber 
carburetors, battery ignition. 














































Joseph Guibardo’s hot MG 
was based on lightened TD 
chassis, using simple 








but functional aluminum 

body. 

Coby Whitmore’s Jaguar Duncan Black’s MG special is 

special was one of the actually a special-special. 

earliest, having been built Car was rebuilt from a 

and first driven in 195]. Lester MG and modified far 

Car is now powered by Cadillac, beyond Lester specifications. 


a growing tendency. 


The Pupilidy VW is a consistent 
threat in class. Body is of Fiberglas 
mounted on a highly modified chassis. 
The VW powerplant has given the 
full-race treatment with excellent 
results, fair reliability. 


Another Jaguar special is 
the ex-Sherwood Johnston 
machine. Though more than 
homely, the car is 

a potent machine and 

a definite threat. 





Another simply-constructed MG-based 
special—nearly half the original 
weight has been stripped away 

and the engine modified to produce 
approximately fifty percent 

more horsepower. 
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Language of 
Measurement 


The well-informed enthusiast is a bi-lingual 


character, as much at ease with metric 


terms as he is with our own medieval 


weights and measures. Here’s how it’s done. 


By KEN KINCAID 


sion I ever witnessed took place in a small grocery 

store in a Mexican backwoods village. It was a pitch- 
black night and I had just enough gas in my car to get me 
abreast of the gasoline lantern in the store’s doorway—the 
one point of light in the little town. I scoured the place for 
fuel, found none, and settled by buying all the white gas 
the storekeeper had on hand for his lantern. I was aston- 
ished to see him heave the canister onto the grocery’s bat- 
tered scale. “Do you sell fuel by weight?” I asked. “Either 
way,” he replied patiently, “since one liter weighs one kilo.” 
This, if true, is a remarkable coincidence. If not, it’s amus- 
ing folklore. 

On the whole, however, there is very little folklore con- 
nected with the metric system. It compares with our own 
British-American system of weights and measures as algebra 
compares with double-talk. The metric system is simple and 
logical. The system we're stuck with is chaos and con- 
fusion. 


Tv MOST surprising weights-and-measures conver- 


We have inches, feet, yards, rods, poles, perches, furlongs, 
spans, hands, leagues, miles, fathoms, chains, gills, pints, 
quarts, gallons, pecks, bushels, long tons, short tons, Troy 
weight, Avoirdupois weight, Apothecaries’ weight, and so 
on, ad dementia. Carrying all these in the brain is a schol- 
arly accomplishment that few can bother with. 

But memorizing the entire metric system is child’s play. 
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Consider, for example, the simple logic of the metric meas- 
ures of length. In this system each term has a “times-ten” 
or “divided-by-ten” relationship to the basic unit, the meter: 


Unit Value in meters 
es Nee ee OE SEN, ns Ltn A oe 0.000001 
ae) ae 0.001 
SR ccs 6 2 Chik ee oc ane news cdevce 0.01 
AEE ak Ee. © 2 0.1 
CIN Ngo a es cee Me a rub tance dct concsascne 1.0 
Rt a ee 10.0 
ae Te Tt Ee 2 ae Se 100.0 
IN S08 os gcc asia codes todos seccokioaulkos 1000.0 
II sé sitidh witioconneorteka tn ccslescehiadbas 10000.0 
SII cithpetinbicnnsvsksa-ccsbubenheniuibs 1,000,000.0 


One of the fortunate by-products of a serious interest in 
foreign cars is that you learn to work with the convenient, 
rational metric system. You become “bi-lingual” and can 
translate freely from English to metric units and back 
again. This accomplishment is useful in many trades and 
professions at home, indispensable when you travel abroad. 
And it is, of course, a must for the foreign-car aficionado. 

Here, then, are all the conversions you're ever likely to 
need for facility in measurement translation. Also included 
are some units often used in English automotive literature 
but scarcely known in the USS. 
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LENGTH 
One millimeter : 0.0394 _ inches 
One centimeter : 0.3937 inches 
One meter : 3.281 feet 
One kilometer : 0.6214 miles 
One inch : 25.40 millimeters 
One inch : 2.540 centimeters 
One foot : 0.3408 meters 
One mile : 1.609 kilometers 
TEMPERATURE 


The Centigrade scale is the logical metric equivalent of 
our none-too-logical Farenheit scale. The C scale takes the 
freezing point of water as zero and the boiling point as 100 
degrees (at sea level and at a specified barometric pressure) . 
The conversion is complicated: 

Fahrenheit to Centigrade: Degrees F minus 32, times 5, 

divided by nine. Or C = (F—32) x 5 


Centigrade to Fahrenheit: Degrees C times 9, divided by 
5, plus 32. Or F = (Cx 9/5) plus 32. 


VOLUME 


Instead of cubic inches, pints, quarts, gallons, and im- 
perial gallons, which have a confusingly irregular relation- 
ship, the cubic centimeters and liters of the metric system 
are, like the meters, also related by the simple factor of ten. 


.061 cubic inches 
One liter 


One cubic centimeter 
1000 cubic centimeters 


One liter 61.02 cubic inches 
One liter 0.2642 U.S. gallons 
One British Imperial 

gallon : 0.8333 U.S. gallons 


16.39 cubic centimeters 
0.01639 liter 

3.785 liters 

1.2 Imperial gallons 


One cubic inch 
One cubic inch 
One U.S. gallon 
One U.S. gallon 


AREA 


Area figures are often of importance—when, for example, 
you're calculating frontal area, piston area, and port areas. 
The British are in the habit of expressing cylinder bore in 
metric terms and, in the same breath, expressing piston 
area in English units. 


One square inch 
One square foot 


6.452 square centimeters 
0.0929 square meters 


One square centimeter 
One square meter 


0.1550 square inches 
: 10.76 square feet 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


One mile per gallon .425 kilometers per 


liter 


One kilometer per liter 2.35 miles per gallon 


VELOCITY 


Both the English and metric systems agree upon the hour 
as the universal unit of time, which helps to simplify cal- 
culations of speed. 


One meter per second : 0.03281 feet per second 
One kilometer per hour : 0.6214 miles per hour 


One mile per hour 
One mile per hour 
One foot per second 


1.609 kilometers per hour 
1.467 feet per second 
: 0.6818 miles per hour 











ENERGY 


One pound (or foot-pound) 
One U.S., British horsepower 


0.1383 kilogram-meter 
1.014 metric horse- 
power (abbr. CV, PS) 
0.0703 kilograms per 
square centimeter 


7.233 pounds-foot 
0.9863 U.S. or British 


One pound per square inch 


One kilogram meter 
One metric horsepower 


(CV, PS) horsepower 
One kilogram per square 14.22 pounds per 
centimeter square inch 
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Phil Walters wheels the C4R through 
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why I quit 
building 


the Cunningham 


By BRIGGS CUNNINGHAM 


with an American car. I have stopped trying because 

I, personally, can’t afford to compete against the big- 
gest manufacturers in Europe, especially when I have to 
build my cars from the smallest fitting on up. 

That doesn’t mean that some other American can’t take 
American components and build a car which can win at 
Le Mans. It surely doesn’t mean that an American car 
company couldn’t build such a car. 

It means that, after five years of trying I and the Cun- 
ningham were losing ground to the foreign car companies, 
and my expenses — compared with the results — were get- 
ting out of hand. 

The people connected with Le Mans are there strictly 
for business. The foreign drivers get paid to win. They are 
professionals and make their living that way. The European 
companies have always tried to get some kind of honors 
there, firstly because the European car buyer is much more 
interested in the performance of the car he drives, and 
secondly because Le Mans is the traditional, the easiest 
and possibly the best place for a car to make a reputation. 

We came over there primarily as sportsmen in 1950 and 
I like to think that before we were through we had made 
the Europeans take us as a serious threat despite the fact 
that even at the 1955 race we were still conceding weight 
and size. 


] TRIED to win the Le Mans 24-hour race for Americans 


But my basic problem was simple. I had run out of 
American engines competitive with what the Europeans 
were tossing at me. I would have had to build, design and 
engineer my own, and that runs into fabulous amounts 
of money. I had already started building — or modifying 
from various components — practically everything for my 
competition car, 

Working backwards, my last try was with an Offenhauser 
3-litre engine. I had comparatively light weight in a com- 
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a corner at Floyd Bennett 
Airport in ’53, powered by 
4 now famous Chrysler 300 engine. 
= 


as told to BOB FENDELL 


petitive chassis even though the engine was not the most 
advanced design in the world . 

The Offy had been developed to run on alcohol and 
other special fuels for so long that we had a reconversion 
job on our hands. We never managed to lick the problem 
of getting the Offy to deliver the performance we needed 
on pump fuel. 

We ran a modified Ferrari at Le Mans in 1954 with a 
4.5 litre engine and liquid-cooled brakes. It broke a valve 
spring and retired. 

The reason we had switched to Offenhauser from the 
Chrvsler engine which had powered earlier Cunninghams 
was that our last model, the C6R, (raced at Le Mans in 
55) was a much smaller car than its predecessors and the 
Chrvsler powerplant was obviously too big for it. This — 
and the very first car I ever built — were the only racing 
Cunninghams not powered by Chrysler. The first try in 
1950 was made with a Cadillac and I finished 11th. 

Incidentally, this is as good a time as any to scotch the 
rumor we didn’t get cooperation from the Chrysler people. 
Thev did everything we asked of them plus. It’s not gen- 
erally known but back in 1951 Chrysler let us buy a num- 
ber of the engines that now power the 300. Remember the 
engine in the Chrysler dream car that was supposed to 
develop well over 300 horsepower? Well that is the one 
we got — with complete suggestions of how to modify it. 

They helped us also with engineering problems it would 
have taken us days to work out by ourselves. For instance, 
if we wanted to know the correct spring rate for a certain 
load, all we did was pick up the phone and call them. 
They'd use one of those big computers to do the math and 
have the answer for us fast. 


We got about 250 brake horsepower at the start, using 


Cadillac pistons and connecting rods. With further modi- 
fications we managed to boost this to 300 where, under 








































Construction was discontinued on 
Vignale bodied, torsion suspension 
C-3 when Palm Beach factory was sold. 


our conditions, the lobes of the Chrysler camshafts kept 
shearing off. To correct this a roller type camshaft was 
developed. Now Chrysler has a readymade cam if they ever 
want to boost beyond present outputs. Though we had run 
at 8.5:1 compression ratios in short races, we had to back 
down to around 7.5 for long-distance events. This is another 
problem an American at Le Mans has to lick. French pump 
fuel does not have quite as high an octane rating and one 
takes chances when running at high compression ratios for 
long distances at high speeds. 

Carburetion was another place we had to experiment. 
We started with four single Zeniths, shifted to four dual 
Solexes and finally ended with four dual Webers, while 
Chrysler now uses dual four barrel carbs. That's the equiv- 
alent of a carburetor per cylinder which is about as far 
as you can go. Of course, one of the new Panhards, I be- 
lieve, has two per cylinder but we never considered that. 

Chassis and suspension weren't as difficult a problem be- 
cause we could design and build our own. We started with 
an independent front suspension coil spring and wishbone, 
and a De Dion rear end, ending with the same set-up in the 
final model. In between, we developed a torsion bar suspen- 
sion with a solid front and rear axle on the C-5 in 1953. 

We also built our own car bodies, cutting weight finally 
to under 2500 pounds for the car complete and ready to 
race. 

But we couldn’t find an American transmission suitable 
because there just weren’t any. We felt the only other 
solution would have been an automatic drive but they 
were just too unreliable and heavy to consider for racing 
conditions. Besides they weren’t too successful in the Allards 
which raced over here. So we ended up with modified Siata 
(Italian) and Z-F (German) transmissions with four speeds 
forward. 

The reasons I gave up building the custom Vignale-bod- 


In 1950 the “Monster,” sometimes known 
as the “Tank” was run at Le Mans, 
finishing 6th. Body by Bill Frick of 

Long Island; engine was a Cadillac. 





At Le Mans in 1955 the C6 ran 

with an Offenhauser engine 
modified for use of pump fuel 
instead of alcohol. 


ied touring Cunningham were similar to those basically 
underlining the competition car's finish — it wasn’t working 
out financially. At the comparatively high price, we weren't 
selling enough to get into sufficient production. Moreover 
we had to ship each chassis to Italy to have the body built 
and mounted. Besides we were due for a design change 
which meant more expense. We had hoped the C6R would 
lead us into a new design. It might have if we could have 
solved the engine problem. 


When I sold my factory to Jack Shakespeare of Illinois, 
I tabled the idea of winning Le Mans with an American car 
of my own manufacture. Maybe somebody else can do the 
trick, starting us off by winning in a foreign car, until such 
time as an American manufacturer builds a winning car. 

One impression we did leave in Europe — that American 
cars are remarkably trouble-free. One day we may prove 
they are also remarkably fast, and maneuverable. 

You know Americans have become tops at one time or 
another in just about every sport you can think of — but 
not in modern auto racing. We've been on equal terms in 
international boating, tennis, etc., but when was the last 
great American international racing car?—Jimmy Murphy’s 
win in a Duesenburg at Le Mans in 1922. (ed. note—out- 
side of Indianapolis) 


In Europe, it’s a matter of national pride to win at 
Le Mans. For instance, the Italians have subsidized Ferrari. 
But since American cars seem to be built for American 
conditions and driving habits, there’s no real incentive 
for an American manufacturer to set up an international 
factory racing team. 

But you never can tell. After all, a Corvette or a Thun- 
derbird could be the sire of an American thoroughbred 
at Le Mans. Maybe things are changing. 
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“Good but not good enough” was his verdict 


after testing British GP cars. Here is why Moss 


bet on Italy for the Championship. 


How 


Vioss 


Chose 


Naserati 


By BOB ROLOFSON 


Patriotic but ambitious, Moss 
had to-decide between British 
G.P. and World Championship. 


been witness to the latest, and probably the toughest 

of a string of crucial periods which have marked 
this young Englishman’s five-year rise to the position of 
contender for the Grand Prix Driving Championship of 
the World. - 

As number two driver on the 1955 Mercedes-Benz Cham- 
pion G.P. team, Moss learned more about Grand Prix rac- 
ing in one season than he could in five years of English 
competition. He not only learned a book of new tricks by 
driving behind his friend and lead driver Juan Fangio, but 
also learned to follow team orders and strategy as laid. 
down by Alfred Neubauer, the wily, iron-fisted maker of 
champions. Stirling so pleased his team manager, the Mer- 
cedes factory and World Champion Fangio, that he was 
turned loose in the British Grand Prix at Aintree and 
proceeded to win the event. 

It is interesting to note that all of the main rivals for 
the 1956 World Championship are good friends. Although 
the press has often suggested that Fangio, Hawthorn, Gon- 
zales and Moss are personal enemies, they are actually 
good friends. After one publication implied that there 
was strife between Moss and Fangio in the Mercedes team, 
Fangio stated to the press, “We were the best of friends, 
there was no friction between us at all, despite what some 
people think.” As for the Moss-Hawthorn feud, they are 
often seen together in London clubs, and although I have 
tried upon occasion to needle one or the other of them 
to “tell tales” about the other, they have always managed 
neatly to change the subject. Gonzales, the large Argentin- 
ian Ferrari driver, seems to be liked by all of the top 


. ‘S the house guest of Stirling Moss, I have recently 
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drivers. However, as each of these men drive to make 
money, and winning is the only way to make it, they are 
necessarily out to beat the others in competition. To this 
end, they have each gone out of their way to secure employ- 
ment as “number one” drivers on different teams in 1956. 

No driver can become World Champion as a number 
two driver in a team. It is the job of the number two man 
to deal with the opposition while the number one man 
drives to win, and the third car lays back to take over the 
job of either of the first two cars if anything goes wrong. 
You can’t win points towards the championship that way. 21% litre four cylinder B.R.M. spun Moss 

With Mercedes in temporary retirement, Stirling found around Oulton Park in I min. and 52.3 
himself suddenly out of a job. The decision to withdraw sec., bettering his a souneeats lap 
from all racing came as a shock to the “Merc” drivers, and emntO ay tS. A Oe 
; Stirling arrived back in England hoping for time to rest 
and figure out his next move. The rest never materialized 
because like an “overnight millionaire” his doorstep was 
filled with press representatives from various racing firms 
wanting to hire him for their teams. 

Above this confusion rose the Union Jack, being waved 
by the manufacturers of England’s three Grand Prix cars. 
Questioning the Moss loyalty to England is hitting his soft 
spot, because he is one of the most fervently loyal of the 
Queen’s subjects. It was made pointedly clear that for Moss 
to win the World Championship in an English car would 

help the sagging British Industry as a whole. Alfred Owen 
announced that he would put up another $600,000 for 
development of the Grand Prix B.R.M. if Moss signed, 
and intimated that he might not if Stirling didn’t drive. 
Adding to the mounting pressure, the motoring press de- 
clared that in order to contest the existing World’s Cham- 
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B.R.M. had a great deal of power through a 
wide range. After testing it at Oulton 

Park, Collins and Moss found extra weight 
added to front end improved the handling. 









The Vanwall was run in the wet at Silverstone 
and proved to be the best handling of all 
British G.P. cars. Although Moss lapped in 

1 min. 46.9 sec., he felt it lacked power. 

























pion, Juan Fangio, Moss must make his all-out bid in 
1956, while Fangio was still at his peak; otherwise neither 
he nor the world will ever know exactly how these two 
compare. After studying the Champion’s driving methods 
at close hand for a full season of racing, Stirling feels that 
he can beat him. However, could he do this in an un- 
seasoned car against the Champion in a competition-bred 
European car? 

It has always been Stirling’s prime ambition to win the 
World Championship in an English car, so led on by 
optimistic press accounts of the British G.P. potential, he 
began preparations for testing the three English machines. 
There were four test days, two of which I attended with 
Stirling. The first test was with the new 21% litre four 
cylinder B.R.M. at Oulton Park, which is one of few 
twisting road-type circuits in England. Stirling chose this 
track as one which came the nearest to simulating European 
tracks, and one where he could compare the test against 
previous laps in his own private Grand Prix Maserati. 

The first day was cold and wet, and the beautiful power- 
ful looking B.R.M. began literally to whip around the 
circuit. There is something thrilling about listening to the 
sharp rap, crackle and roar of a powerful machine like this 
when it is lapping a completely deserted course, especially 
on a cold, damp, foggy afternoon. As the day went on it 
got wetter and wetter, and it was soon all too apparent 
that Stirling was working very hard to keep the roaring 
car on the track. It was lapping in a series of slides and 
wiggles, accompanied by undulating revs, indicating that 
the drive wheels were not gripping the surface. This situ- 
ation, if in a race, would have been extremely dangerous 
to the B.R.M. and competing cars on the circuit. 

We talked it over on the way home, and came to the 
conclusion that the slipping was due to the wet, and from 
the patches of autumn leaves which littered the track. 
There was no doubt but what the car had power to burn, 


B.R.M. slid and wiggled out of 
corners. Wet course was no help, 
but car lacked sharp handling. 


Collins in B.R.M. beat practice lap 
record at Silverstone; despite this 
he also signed with Maserati. 


and Stirling said that the power was constant through a 
very wide range, which is necessary in Grand Prix racing. 
Another test was held at Oulton Park, where Stirling 
returned a lap in the B.R.M. of 1 minute and 52.3 seconds, 
bettering the course record set with his own G.P. Maserati 
of 1 minute and 53.2 seconds. He also lapped the course 
in the Vanwall G.P. car, and although he did not drive 
it flat-out, he was quite pleased with its handling qualities. 

Shortly after this second test drive, Stirling and his 
friend Peter Collins flew to Modena, Italy, where they 
talked with the Maserati people, and tested some of Tony 
Parravano’s new spurt cars on the Modena circuit. Tony, a 
Los Angeles, California builder, has the largest private 
racing stable in the world, and it has been reported that 
he offered Stirling $60,000 to drive sports cars for him in 
1956. He didn’t have much to say about the trip when he 
came back, but it was rather apparent that Maserati had 
made him a very good offer. This increased the pressure 
because Maserati had been good to Stirling, and they have 
worlds of Grand Prix experience behind them. This brought 
to mind that while it appeared that Britain might have a 











Moss in B.R.M. talks to reporter. 
British public and motoring press 
dogged Moss’ heels and sat on his 
doorstep awaiting his decision. 




























































chance to win with their cars, they were by no means 
proven, and it could easily turn out that Moss would be 
nothing more than a development driver. Then too, even 
if he were to try to prove the English car, there are no 
shake-down circuits in England which even approach 
actual European racing conditions. 

The next test was at Silverstone, and I was treated to a 
rare Moss driving lesson as passenger in his 220 Mercedes. 
As usual when he starts somewhere, he goes—and we 
literally “threaded the needle’s eye” through traffic between 
London and the track. The weather was nippy, and while 
it was not actually sprinkling, the track was wet and 
stayed that way throughout the day. It turned out to be an 
official English Grand Prix “test day” at Silverstone, as 
members of the motoring press, newsreel, and television 
people crowded around the B.R.M., Vanwall and Con- 
naught cars and equipment. It was a supreme effort by the 
makers to convince Moss and Peter Collins that Britain 
had the cars which would win against the world. The air 
was heavy with tension, and after the newsreel and tele- 
vision people had their shots, Moss quickly jumped into a 


During “test day” at Silverstone 


Connaught handled better than B.R.M. 


but not as well as Vanwall, retiring 
early due to engine trouble. 


Connaught and took off. The rest of the day was like a 
combination three-ring circus and marathon, with Moss, 
Collins and the B.R.M. test driver, Ron Flockart, jumping 
in and out of cars. As each car came in the driver would 
report on the behavior while mechanics swarmed over the 
car, and Dunlop tire officials checked tread wear and 
measured the temperature and air pressures of their new 
racing tires. 

The Vanwall was by far the easiest car to handle, 
especially in the wet, but seemed to be heavy, and lacked 
power. The B.R.M. had power to burn—and im a very 
wide range. but handled badly, lifting in the front at high 
speed, and snaking dangerously coming out of the turns. 
The Connaught handled better than the B.R.M., but not 
as well as the Vanwall, and retired due to engine trouble. 
With the three drivers taking turns, the B.R.M. was driven 
well in excess of the usual Grand Prix distance of around 
three hundred miles. 

Stirling’s best time in the Vanwall was | minute and 46.9. 
In the Connaught he did 1 minute and 50.5 seconds, and 
with the B.R.M. 1 minute and 50.8 seconds. The immediate 
problem seemed to center on some method of correcting the 
faulty weight distribution in the B.R.M. to utilize the tre- 
mendous potential power available. The next day, upon 
Stirling’s advice, sixty pounds of iron was taped to the front 
suspension, and Collins took the car back to Silverstone 
for a trial. That evening B.R.M.’s chief engineer, Peter 
Berthon, phoned Stirling that with the new weight distri- 
bution Peter Collins had cut his time to 1 minute and 
45.4 seconds, which beat the Silverstone practise record 
of 1 minute and 48 seconds held by Hawthorn in a Vanwall, 
and Salvadori in a Maserati! 

The next day Stirling flew up to the circuit and lapped 
in the rain, twice breaking two minutes, which is supposed 
to be the first time it has been done in the wet. But when 

(Continued on page 6]) 
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SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 





In just one season the fabulous 
Mercedes-Benz 300SLR managed 
to mop up virtually every important 


sports car race in the world. 


Here, in an SCI exclusive, are the 


full details and driver’s report on 


GERMANY’S 





OR years the Italian sports cars had dominated the 
Pr iisccrnationa racing picture, with Jaguar occasionally 

upsetting the scheme. Then Mercedes uncorked their 
300SLR sports car, and the scene changed with stunning 
impact. 

Realizing that wins in international competition would 
produce prestige for German products on the potential 
world market, the Daimler-Benz organization invested a 
bundle of cash, in the neighborhood of $2,500,000, and the 
whole of their bountiful engineering brains in designing, 
building and racing the finest machines the world has ever 
seen in competition. Suddenly all other makes were “also 
rans,” and the Unterturkheim plant in Stuttgart lost no 
time in announcing to the world the latest Mercedes wins. 

The blitz was headed by Juan Manuel Fangio, who ran 
away with the World Championship Grand Prix driving 
title in the Mercedes G.P. cars, and 26 year-old Stirling 
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Moss, the youthful British driver who shadowed the great 
Fangio in Grand Prix events, and who whipped all comers 
in the sports car competitions with a 300SLR. 

Every sports car fan in the world has wondered what 
made this fabulous car go. Opportunities to roadtest a 
Mercedes 300SLR are nonexistent, the cars have been re- 
tired and are not for sale. However, after months of postal 
bombardment, the factory sent to SCI a set of special pre- 
release SLR specifications, and with the aid of Stirling Moss 
we have put together the first full report of this latest 
Mercedes masterpiece. 

When I showed Stirling the “specs” he exclaimed “God, 
it’s fantastic!” Several minutes later, as he read on, he 
murmured “Oh what a wonderful car” and “Thank God 
it’s not for sale, I’d hate to have to run against it!” From 
the man who drove the machine all last season, blasting the 
records of Europe’s major roadraces, this gives some idea of 


























Mercedes 300 SLR cockpit is clean and 
simple; every item is laid out 

for the driver’s convenience alone. 
Four knobs below the dash control 
injectors which squirt thin oil 

into break drums to prevent seizing 

or sticking after repeated application. 


how closely guarded these figures have been. He knew very 
little about the technical aspects of the car, but knows 
better than anyone in the world how it handles and per- 
forms in the thick of battle. 

One of the most amazing aspects of the SLR is the 
engine, an item guaranteed to leave armchair engineers the 
world over scratching their heads and choking on their 
own words. This potent plant is of a design considered 
dead and buried with the in-line Buick — a straight eight, 
theoretically with all of the disadvantages of the design 
coupled to the small displacement limit of 181.9 cubic 
inches. Yet this “obsolete” engine slams out almost two 
brake horsepower per cubic inch, a rating scarcely ap- 
proached by other manufacturers with the help of a blower 

















gives more roadability 
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than did the previously used type. 





By BOB ROLOFSON 


SILVER SCREAMERS 


and almost unbelievable in an unblown machine. Further, 
its peaking speed, 7400 rpm, which was constantly reached, 
and used for considerable periods, would tear any other 
straight-eight to pieces from sheer crank whip alone. One 
can hardly blame the manufacturer for boasting that the 
car had never dropped out or lost a race through mech- 
anical failure. 

How can such a mill stand such treatment? The answer 
lies only partially in the square bore and stroke ratio of 
3-1/16 inches for each dimension and the 10 main bearing 
crank. A good part of the answer lies in the way these 
engines are put together. The engine assembly room at 
the Unterturkheim plant is held at a constant temperature, 
winter and summer. No component is matched to another 


Drawing shows the low pivot point 
rear axle set-up used on all the 
Mercedes sports cars. Design 


Early version of the SLR lacked 
the air brake, carried complete wind 
screening which was later discarded. 
Lines of car are unmistakably 
Mercedes. 
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GENERAL 
FS ee 
Wheelbase...................... 
Tread: front 
Tread: rear.. 
ere Wee se 


Dry weMgnts 3... 
Curb weignt................ 
Weight distribution...... 
Over-all length.............. 
Overall width............... 
Over-all height............... 
ENGINE 
eee 
|: ee ene een Tae 


POWERHOUSE ON WHEELS | 
the Mercedes-Benz 300 SLR chassis 


SPECIFICATIONS 300 SLR 


not for sale 
93-5/16 inches 
52-3/8 inches 


...94-5/16 inches 


front: 6.00 x 16 
rear: 7.00 x 16 
1940 pounds 
2491.2 pounds 
front: 41.5°% 
rear: 58.5%, 
171-5/16 inches 
68-7/8 inches 
43-1/2 inches 


8 cylinders in-line 
Desmodromic valve timing 


} 
— 


Cylinder bore 
Stroke 
Displacement... 


Compression ratio 


Maximum b.h.p............ 


Maximum torque..... 
No. of ‘main bearings.. 
Carburetion 

Ignition = 
Lubrication............... 
Fuel consumption 


“RANSMISSION 


No. of forward speeds. 
No. of speeds 
synchomesh.............. 
Clutch. 
Type gears 





.3-1/16 inches 

.3-1/16 inches 

181.99 cubic inches 

1:9 

-345 h.p. (SAE) at 7400 r.p.m. 


..-217 ft. Ibs. at 5620 r.p.m. 


10 

4 stroke, gasoline injection 
dual 

Dry sump 

30 litres per 100 km (Le Mans) 


Daimler-Benz mechanical 5 speed 


2nd through 5th gear 
5 t 


.... Daimler-Benz single dry disk 


Spur gears, involute 





Standard ratios.............. 
Reduction in engine 
between crank- 

shaft and flywheel. 


PERFORMANCE 
Over-all ratios 
Sen gear 1:3.5.....2..... 
{th gear 1:4.513........ 
3rd gear 1:6.004.__...... 
2nd gear 1:8.123... 
bet eéar’ 1: 1.02.....:........ 


CHASSIS 
Frame 


Front suspension 


SPECIFICATIONS .300 SLR 


1:3.963-0.2524 (Le Mans) 


..1:1.0606 


(top speeds) 
180.2 m.p.h. (Le Mans) 
1399 m.p.h. 


-104 m.p.h. 


77 m.p.h. 
62 m.p.h. 


lorsionally-rigid, three dimen- 
sional (space frame) tubular steel. 
.Daimler-Benz independent, tor- 
sion-bar springing with F&S shocks. 


Rear suspension............ Daimler-Benz swing-axle with low- 
placed pivot for axle and shafts. 
Torsion-bar springing with S&F 
shocks. 

Brakes 1-wheel brakes with 

“Teves” booster, compound drums 

and parallel skoes. All mounted 

inboard. 


Hvdraulic 


Fuel tank 
Electrical system. 


14 gallons 
12 volts 


Wheels .Light metal, with drop center rim 
5.50 x 16 

Body .Open streamlined light metal, two 
seater. 


Top speed... .. 180.2 m.p.h. (Le Mans) 


AIR BRAKES 
(Data included in text) 


Under the sleek aluminum skin the 

SLR is primarily a vehicle for transporting 
the fantastically potent engine and a 

driver in the most efficient manner possible. 
As of this moment it is the ultimate in 
competition sports car design. 
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until the temperature of each and every micro-finished part 
is equalized. Ir storing, every finished part is carefully 
wrapped in soft, oily flannel to prevent even the smallest 
scratch. In short, nothing at Mercedes is left to chance. 
Assembly methods resemble those on a fine Swiss watch. 
It is this slavish devotion to the smallest detail which makes 
} the machine so nearly unbeatable. 
Another factor is the engine’s seemingly inexhaustible 
abililty to wind up is the desmodromic valve layout in 
which the valves are not only opened but closed by mech- 
anical means at exactly the right time without depending 


Bo on springs and completely eliminating valve bounce or 
{| float. The result is fantastic volumetric efficiency at any 
| e 
speed. 


Packed under the hood, along with the engine, are the 
enormous inboard front brakes which Mercedes perfected 
after Lancia (who pioneered them in 1953 sports cars) had 
abandoned them in their G.P. and sports cars. With the 
engine and injection equipment, inboard brakes, coolers, 
steering, and torsion-bar suspension all packed like a three 
dimensional blue-print under the low, silver hood, the Ger- 
man engineers have created a new high in totally func- 
. tional construction, leaving absolutely no waste space. As 
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Hefty gear shift lever works through 


if this thorough engineering job were not enough, each double-H gate in six positions 
i and every part has been finely machined to the point where including a reverse which, with low, 
- maximum strength, per ounce of weight, makes it unnec- is locked out in normal operations. 
{ 


fF essary to cut or drill holes for lightness! 


| Various motoring publications have periodically referred 
! to the 300SLR as nothing more than a W196 Grand Prix 
Bo car in “thin disguise.” This statement ruffles the famed 
, | Moss calm and he defends the sports car by maintaining 
that although the general construction and layout follows 
the Grand Prix car, the SLR is definitely a breed alone. He 
ih points out that the 132-pound frame (20% lighter than the 
300SL) is a development of the space-type frame of the 
/ SL, using exceptionally small diameter tubing. It handles 
differently from the G.P. car, and was (for Stirling) more 
1} difficult to drive. One major difference was the shifting of 
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balance caused by loss of weight in the rear as the fuel was 
consumed. In the G.P. car it was possible to adjust the 
| angle of the rear wheels from the cockpit, maintaining the 
| same rear-end characteristics throughout the race. 

| The car was at its best in open road racing, Moss says, 
and riding qualities were properly stiff for good handling 
but “much softer and more comfortable than I had ex- 
fe | pected.” Ride, roadability and handling qualities are diff- 
| cult to measure specifically, but in his estimation the SLR 
riding qualities are good despite the fifty-odd pounds of 
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Wire wheels used on Mercedes 


\t tire pressure required in competition. The car corners very make others look like rolling gear 
| flat, is extremely responsive and settles down to hug the taken froma tricycle. Wheels are 
} road in straight line driving. Cruising speed can be main- triple-spoked, with tremendous 
| tained anywhere between 80 and 160, depending on road lateral strength. Note deep alloy 
, conditions. In the wet the car is excellent to a point, “But eatin 


when it goes, you notice its size.” The booster actuated, 
hydraulic, inboard brakes with their compound drums and 
parallel shoes are extremely efficient and stop the car 
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In the Irish Tourist Trophy, the 
SLR’s scored a 1-2-3 victory over the 

D Type Jaguar on its own home 
grounds. Here Fangio charges through 
a tight turn ahead of Mike Hawthorne. 





straight, with little or no “fish-tailing.” The only time he 
experienced brake fade was in Argentina, where it was so 
hot that drivers, brakes and engines were ALL “fading!” 



























At this point it is interesting to note that the Stuttgart 
engineers discarded the tried and proven De Dion rear axle, 
which Daimler-Benz pioneered on their competition cars 
in 1937. Instead, they used the racing machines to “prove” 
a new type of swing axle, which they were considering for 





their production cars. Daimler-Benz has been using swing 
axles in production cars since 1930, and welcomed the 
opportunity to try their latest innovation. The new system 


embodies a low-placed pivot for axle and shaft, providing 
slight, easily controllable, oversteer, which permitted maxi- 
mum speeds in turns. Combined with the swing axle ad 
vantage of reducing unsprung weight, this new feature 
improved the car’s road-holding, riding qualities, and in 
creased stability. Stirling is convinced that it is the best 
handling rear suspension in the business and backs his bet 
by wheeling his 220 Mercedes-Benz around the English 


. _ oo, sain” 
Despite several severe contacts with countryside full bore! 


immovable objects, Moss and With all equipment in good shape, the weakest link in 


Collins kept the fabulous Mercedes the chain of possible failures in race slike the Mille Miglia, 
going on to win the rugged 1955 is the endurance of the driver. To this end, the Daimler- 
Targa Florio. Benz organization goes out of its way to afford the driver 


(Continued on page 64 ) 


Side mounted exhausts protrude 
like a pair of gun muzzles. 
Screaming note makes conversation 
impossible in cockpit when 
underway. 
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Here is the powerhouse. Out of 181.9 cubic inches comes 345 bhp, 
an almost unbelievable rating of nearly two horsepower per cubic 
inch. Note the huge inboard brakes between engine and radiator. 
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By JIM MOURNING 


PERSISTENT, rain-tinged desert wind sliced across 
A the dusk shrouded Palm Springs airport, its steady 

whistle over-ridden by the howl of exhausts. Tail- 
lights blinked brightly and glowing bonfires dotted the 
i corners as the shivering throng of 10,000 waited, unwilling 
to leave until the last car had roared across the finish line. 
Out on the dark, water-slicked 2.2-mile circuit, a Maserati 
and a Ferrari clashed in the most vicious duel that West 
Coast racing fans had ever seen. 

From the beginning, it had all the makings of a classic. 
Ernie McAfee, the coast’s giant-killer during the past 
season, was pitting Bill Doheny’s 3-litre Ferrari against 
such international lights as the bespectacled, 23-year-old 
Masten Gregory in the Scuderia Parravano 3-litre Maserati 
and Carroll Shelby in Charles Hornburg’s D-Jaguar. Among 
the American-bred products, Bill Murphy's Buick-powered 
Kurtis was given the best chance of meeting the imported 
machinery on relatively equal terms. 

When Al Torres dropped the green flag, it looked as 
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i though Murphy was going to do it. As the cars blasted 

| Ken Miles and crew wheel the 1500 away, it was McAfee’s Ferrari first with the Buick-Kurtis | 
| Maserati onto the line at the start running only inches behind. But by the tenth lap, the 

of the under-1500 main. pattern of the race began to take form as Gregory moved | 

| As might be expected, Miles won. the Maserati into second and began slugging it out with : 





McAfee. 

For lap after vicious lap, the pair clawed valiantly for an 
advantage, but none could be gained and they frequently 
screamed along the front straight side by side. On the 36th 
lap, with darkness beginning to settle over the course, 
McAfee managed to pull his flying blue Ferrari into the 
lead for the first time in 21 laps. But his advantage was 
short lived as Gregory fought back brilliantly and over- 
hauled the screaming Ferrari on the back straight. 

Realizing the race was running into its final moments, 
McAfee charged back desperately, hacking out precious 
inches as they wheeled through the hairpins on the end of 
the back straight. As the cars whipped out of the final turn 
side by side on the last lap, the screams of excited fans 





a 





One of the most closely fought duels 


ever seen on the West Coast was punctuated the growing darkness, The question in every- 
staged by McAfee and Gregory. body’s mind was whether McAfee could offset the Maserati’s 
Gregory’s Maserati had the edge. apparently better acceleration as they bombed out of the 





hairpin. Screaming up the final straight, the Maserati began 
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Photograph by Lester Nehamkin 


to edge ahead. First one inch, then another, finally whip- 
ping across the finish line 1/500th of a second in front, 
snapping Ferrari's domination of Palm Springs after four 
races. 


A minute behind, in a surprising third, was the appar- 
ently underrated Troutman-Barnes Mercury Special which 
Chuck Daigh had nipped past Murphy's Buick-Kurtis on 
the 22nd lap. 

With a blistering and brilliantly run race finished, the 
drivers could not bring themselves to mutual congratula 
tions. Unseen by many of the spectators was the rugged 
“nerfing” contest that had developed in the heat of com- 
petition. Both of the Italian speedsters bore the scars of 
contact and the story told itself, although neither driver 
was willing to point an accusing finger. 

If the slender, balding McAfee went down in defeat, it 
was not an ignominious one. For during the qualifying 
races on Saturday he not only whipped Gregory in the 
modified 1500-3000 cc race, but came back to score readily 
in the over 3000 cc clash. 

Highlight of Saturday's action came when Shelby, driving 
the Scuderia Parravano 4.9 Ferrari, hit the bottled pack 
on the first lap of the final event and struck another car, 
completely hurdled another, skidded through the infield 
and across the track on the far side, coming to rest against 
the fencing. Four cars were severely damaged in the melee, 
the Ferrari being smashed beyond repair, but no drivers 
were hurt. 

The race for cars under 1500cc modified was dull, 
notable mostly for the soundness with which the debuting 
llf-litre Maserati driven by Ken Miles trounced the 
Porsche Spyders. Miles, who turned his famous “Flying 
Shingle” MG Special over to Harry Hanford in order to 
wheel a Scuderia Parravano mount, moved into the lead in 
the middle of the first lap and steadily increased it. He 
finished 40 seconds ahead of Johnny Porter in a Porsche 
Spyder with Hanford bringing Miles’ car in for a third. 


Opening two events on the day’s card were consolation 
dashes for large and small cars, Rex Huddleston taking 
one in a Lotus Mk IX and Alex Budurin copping the other 
behind the wheel of his Kurtis-Ford. # 


Three litre Maserati, wheeled by Gregory, 
stuck like glue on the wet blacktop, 
barely edging out McAfee’s Ferrari Monza at 
the finish line. 


western debut at Palm Springs. 


the over-1500 main event. 


Photographs by Dave Iwerks 


RESULTS 
UNDER 1500 cc MAIN: 
Overall: 
KEN MILES, Maserati; 
OHN PORTER, Porsche 550; 
ARRY HANFORD, Miles R2 MG; 
EAN KUNSTLE, Porsche 550; 
ARION PLAYAN, Playan Special; 
ED FREUTEL, Lotus Mk VI; 
DALE JOHNSON, Porsche Speedster; 
ED BARKER, Porsche Super dster; 
NORRIS MILLER, MG on a 
RON HUDSON, Porsche Spyder 
CLASS G: 
ED FREUTEL, Lotus; 
JAMES ORR, Devin Panhard; 
GEO. SCHRILLREFF, Dyna Panhard 
CLASS H: 
DR. PAUL WINTERS, Halliday Renault; 
STAN MULLIN, DB Panhard; 
JACK DUFF, Panhard Special 
LADIES’ EVENT: 
PAT SAWYER, TR-2; 
JANE WELLS, Austin-Healey 100; 
ALVERTA SISK, Jaguar; 
MAXINE FAIN, TR-2; 
MARY BISHOP, TR-2 
OVER 1500 cc MAIN: 
Overall: 
MASTEN GREGORY, Maserati; 
ERNIE McAFEE, Ferrari Monza; 
CHUCK DAIGH, Troutman-Barnes; 
BILL MURPHY, Kurtis-Buick; 
DICK MORGENSEN, Morgensen Special; 
FRED WOODWARD, Jaguar Special; 
KEN MILES, 1% litre Maserati; 
RUDY CLEYE, Mercedes; 
ED KRETZ, TR-2; 
CARLYLE BLACKWELL, C-Jaguar 
CLASS B: 
BILL MURPHY, Kurtis-Buick 
CLASS C: 
CHUCK DAIGH, Troutman-Barnes; 
CLASS D: 
MASTEN GREGORY, Maserati 
CLASS E: 
BOB OKER, Morgan 
CLASS F: 
KEN MILES, Maserati 


CLASS G: 
FRANK MONISE, Lotus Mk VI 


Production D-type Jaguar made its 


Suspension problems forced it out of 
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Karmann Ghia 
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By KARL LUDVIGSEN 


New VW has the looks 
and handling qualities 
of a sports car 

but not the speed nor 
the acceleration 
characteristics. Top 
speed: 69 mph. 


great car, if you don’t mind the way it looks.” Even the 

most devoted salesman will admit that the standard car 
doesn’t exactly appeal to the womenfolk. No one has 
been more aware of this, of course, than the manufacturer, 
and a calculated step is being taken to relieve the situation. 
Surprisingly, the proposed solution only seems to have 
made matters more critical. 

Wolfsburg executives felt that the demands of the minor 
element of aesthetically-minded customers could be satisfied 
by a specially-built body on the standard VW chassis, so the 
firm of Ghia was engaged to design an appropriate new 
shell, which would then be executed by the Wilhelm 
Karmann G.m.b.H. of Osnabruck. Karmann has long been 
responsible for the excellent VW convertible body, and it 
must be emphasized that their much smaller firm has 
nothing like the facilities of the Wolfsburg plant, there 
being no intention of flooding the market with Ghia- 
designed coupes. 

In those areas where the Karmann-Ghia cars have been 
exhibited, they have caused much consternation among the 
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Tr “word” on the Volkswagen has long been: “It’s a 








Interior is luxurious and 
roomy compared to the 
standard model. 





dealers. It seems that it is difficult to interest a customer in a 
standard VW while the coupe is standing nearby, and 
unfortunately production plans are not at this writing sufh- 
ciently finalized to allow any delivery dates to be set. Many 
frustrated retailers have removed the cars from their win- 
dows, to avoid the issue entirely. What is the reason for this 
fantastic demand? Has the sports car clan taken to this new 
model, or have VWs succeeded in appealing to a broader 
market? After driving the car and querying dealers, I think 
VWs have exactly achieved their target. Most of the advance 
orders now on the books were placed by non-enthusiasts, 
simply interested in travelling in Turin style as well as 
with Volkswagen economy and durability. This is, in fact, 
what they get; no more, no less. 

Acquiring this style is not necessarily cheap, the coupe 
listing in New York for $870 more than the $1525 of the 
standard sedan. Virtually all come through with a radio and 
whitewalls, which brings the tab up $100 to $2495, $500 
more than similarly equipped VW convertible. For these big 
pennies the sports car fan can buy an MGA or a stripped 
Triumph TR2, but a more comparable car might be the 




































































The rear seat of the new car is versatile. Room is available underneath for carrying tools and other small items. The seat itself 
is large enough for adults on short trips. Folded flat as in a station wagon, room ts provided for luggage or sleeping children. 


new Sunbeam Rapier, which is expected to retail, with over- 
drive, for $2435 in New York. There are few, if any, cars 
right on the Karmann-Ghia spot, and it seems to be unique 
in conception. 

The preceding paragraphs have in part answered the 
“sport car?’”’ question, but it might be interesting to leave 
the matter open while we look over this svelte version of our 
old friend. Whether or not it is a good thing, the Karmann- 
Ghia looks like a sports car. Its clean lines need no chrome 
emphasis, and the slim top is very well done. Construction 
is all-steel, with the fenders firmly welded to the main body. 
The Karmann shell is bolted to a slightly wider than stand- 
ard Volkswagen backbone-reinforced platform frame. The 
front and rear deck lids fit neatly, and, when opened by 
interior pull-knobs, they are supported by counterbalancing 
springs. One middle-sized suitcase would go in the front 
“trunk,” and there is additional room in the nose bulge 
forward of the vertically-placed spare tire. Accessory makers 
will probably soon supply a lining to make this space usable 
without interfering with the horns placed there. 


The engine compartment lid is wide and deep, but as a 
result the dropped rear portion of the lid gets in the way 
during routine checks. This was aggravated by weak balance 
springs on this car. Neatly trimmed walls surround the other- 
wise accessible engine, and the battery has been moved from 
beneath the rear seat to a_quick-release mounting on the 
right of the rear compartment. The bumpers are handsome 
and seemingly sturdy, with nicely finished overriders, but as 
usual they are much too low for U. S. use. 

Sports car handling seems to have been another objective 
of the coupe designers, as evidenced by a couple of signifi- 
cant chassis changes. First, and most obvious, a torsion anti- 
roll bar half an inch in diameter connects the lower 
trailing arms through rubber mountings. Such a bar in- 
creases the resistance to roll of the front suspension, and 
thus decreases the cornering power at that end in relation 
to the rear. Similar tactics, carried to extremes, have been 
successfully used on English Formula III and sports cars to 
produce understeer in vehicles with swing axle rear suspen- 
sion, and they should have a similar, though lesser, effect 
on the Karmann-Ghia. Secondly, and more subtle, the 





Photographs by Don Typond 


Abrupt drop in rear deck 
lid interferes slightly 

with routine checks but not 
overly so. Lid is held 

open by tension hinges. 
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recommended rear tire pressure is up three pounds from 
standard VW to 24 psi, while the front remains stock at 17 
psi. Increase in tire pressure almost invariably brings an 
increase in cornering power, so this counts as another 
measure to make the notorious VW back end stick in a 
turn as long as the front end. Purely an added dividend is 
the much lower center of gravity of the new car, which, 
with the same suspension, should reduce the roll moment 
and thus, the resulting roll angle. 

Keeping these changes in mind, I was keen to see how the 
coupe would corner, so I headed out to the first test area 
with Shelly Spindel, the enthusiastic head man of progressive 
Volkswagen of Brooklyn, Inc. Testing was done in a cold, 
stiff, wind, which .2verely tested the car’s tracking ability, 
and found it wanting. On a straightaway under these condi- 
” , eae s tions the Karmann-Ghia is very jumpy, and requires a lot 
High “hood” line make for slightly less of driver attention. The steering itself is not quite free of 
forward visibility than is the case 

with slant-nosed Porsche or standard VW. 
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PERFORMANCE 






Test Conditions: 


30°F, strong side wind, dry concrete surface at sea level. 





Speeds in Gears: 


true (car) mph 
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{i Sees 19 (17) 

1 eae i 38 (37) 

4 

i oe Een 57 (59) 
= 

li | iB manne. I sinc 69 (72) 

i | Clean lines of the car indicate the Ghia B - 69 

1 design influence on otherwise strictly sogiaiwent les: 

1 : Teutonic Volkswagen. Acceleration: Gears used: 

} y. 0-30........... 8.8 sec Ist, 2nd 

' nad 22.7 sec Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
| 0-60............ 35.5 sec Ist, 2nd, 3rd 

1 4 OOS 2.51.8 36.6 sec Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

1 
' 40-60..2..0.....3 26.1 sec 4th 
( Standing 4 mile .23.8 sec Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
i Speed at end of quarter.......... 53 mph 

i\ 

il} play, and a moderate caster action and freedom from road 
i , pom reactions give it a rather “dead” feeling. Once turned, 
As in both VW and Porsche, the forward though, it responds quickly, with two and three quarters 

1 compartment houses spare tire turns from lock to lock, and it is agreeably light at all times. 


| and fuel tank with little spare room. When the coupe is being cornered fairly hard, with recom- 


mended tire pressures, the initial turn of the wheel produces 
} a marked sideways lurch, indicative of tire roll not unfa- 
miliar to VW owners. After the lurch, matters stabilize, and 
the coupe vindicates its design by being a perfect neutral 
steerer. There is some car roll and tire noise, but it will 
track nicely through a bend at increasing speeds until the 
rear end finally begins to pop out and demand steering 














Only change in the engine is 
the use of the Transporter 
air cleaner layout and a #195 
air correction jet. Battery 

has been moved from rear 
seat to engine compartment. 











Suspension improvements have been made to increase the road holding. The main change is the use of a torsion anti-roll bar 
to connect the front trailing arms (left). The rear suspension (center) is similar to standard VW. Frame is beefed up (right). 








correction. 
As usual, I then tried the car with pressures increased all 
around by six pounds. With this help, it handled very well SPECIFICATIONS 
‘ ¢ - Karmann-Ghia Volkswagen Coupe 
indeed. Roll was reduced and the tires were dead quiet, the 
Karmann-Ghia slicing neatly around on a neutral line —. 
ann-Ghia slicing neatly arour a : re. Cylinders 4: tonne 
Rather higher speeds were also obtainable before the antics Bore & Stroke 77 mm x 64 mm 
at the back ired attention, and there was an additional as ee 
at the back required attention, and there was an additiona a 1192 ce 
gain in straight line stability. Unexpectedly, the higher i (72.74 cu in) 
eee eee Jes . My a . ompression ratio 6.6 
pressures didn’t seem to affect the ride much, the all-inde- Sac, Shubeeewes 36 bhp @ 3700 rpm 
pendent Volkswagen chassis seeming to depend more on Max. Torque 45 Ib ft 
eee —— . r ae a @ 2000 rpm 
suspension than tires. The short wheelbase produces a Sis. bane. 74 pal 
certain amount of pitch, and some bumps can be felt, but 
er Eile, ta sale Cee ee ile oR ea a CHASSIS: 
ne ride 1s Stl vetter than that of any comparable Car, Wheelbase 94.5 in 
1 except, perhaps, the Porsche. Front track 51 in 
Pa = = : “hi. , y = Rear track 49.2 in 
Yes, the Karmann-Ghia VW looks and handles like a her woline 1788 ibe 
sports car, and like a very expensive one at that. But how Test weight 2150 Ibs 
about the rest of the story; i.e., does it go? First, let’s see if Turns leck to lock 2.75 
‘ Se i Turning circle 36 ft 
it should. Ready for shipping, the standard Volkswagen Ovetell reties 
weighs in at 1565 pounds, while the coupe is more than 200 4th 3.61 
; ots , 3rd 5.42 
pounds heavier at 1786. As tested, with two up and fuel ond 8.27 
aboard, the total would come to about 2150 pounds. No Ist 15.85 
skimping there! Wisely, I think, VW have been adamant in =~ ates ey: fee 
i % i Ka r a Tire size 5.60 x 15 
their refusal to risk reliability by hopping up the engine in Brake lining area 80.6 sq in 
this car. The only modifications for the coupe have been Fuel capacity 10.5 gal 
the hanging oil bath air cleaner and elbow pipe as long 
(Continued on page 62) 
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SCI Tune-up feature by ROBERT LEE BEHME 





Type 32 PBI 


only a help to a smooth, efficient engine, but properly 
tuned it can improve gas consumption as well. Al- 
though there are several models of Solex in use on such 
varied imports as Singer, Volkswagen, Porsche, Mercedes, 
and Borgward plus special equipment for the M.G., 
Renault, Bentley, Jaguar and many others, the project is 
as easy as any a backyard mechanic could hope to find. All 
that is required are a few wrenches, a screwdriver and time. 
If your car has been running for several months, per- 
formance may be improved or correction of the mixture 
and idle adjustments as well as by cleaning the jets and 
needle. Technical knowledge is not necessary for these 
jobs, but more technical projects such as adjustments to the 
float action—which on some models requires carefully 
calculated weights and on others requires a delicate bend 
in the float arm — should not be attempted by any but the 
experienced mechanic. 
Arnold Sutton, West Coast sports car mechanic and 


CE osiya ne and tuning the Solex carburetor is not 
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One tiny scrap of dirt the size of 


a shred of tobacco can cause all sorts of trouble. 


Here is how to remove it from... 


— Cy 


carburetor 





Type 32 PBIC 





Type 32 BIP 


regional agent for Solex carburetors, demonstrates the cor- 
rect procedures on the latest PBIC Solex designed for the 
Porsche. While screw or bolt placement may vary slightly 
on individual models of the carburetor — slotted bolts may 
replace the hex-heads shown here — the technique is 
identical. 

Most Solex models incorporate the Bi-starter principle, 
an idea which is basically a hand-operated mixture control 
to provide extra richness for starting. Early Bi-starters had 
but two positions “open” for cold starting and “shut” for 
normal engine temperatures. Later models included an 
“intermediate” position for in-between periods. 

Although several base flange shapes are provides to adapt 
the Solex to varying engine designs, most models are 
secured to the engine by two hex-headed bolts through the 
base of the carburetor. When tuning the carburetor it is 
not necessary to remove it from the engine; cleaning may 
entail more work and it may be imperative to remove the 
carburetor to complete the work on a bench. 























An idle screw or slow running screw adjustment, 
mounted on the abatement plate of the throttle 
lever limits the action of the throttle and sets 
the idle speed of the engine. Turning this screw 
inward will increase the engine idle; outward 
will slow rpm. 


There are at least five ways to adjust the Solex. 
Two of these are external adjustments: the air 
bleed and the volume or idle screw. 

These are adjustable with a screwdriver, while the 
carburetor is mounted on the engine. The volume 
screw provides metering action for the amount of 
mix which reaches the combustion chambers at 
idle speeds. Over-richness causes the engine to 
“hunt” or to stall as readily as will an over-lean 
mixture. Turning the screw counter-clockwise lim- 
its the mixture: clockwise will expand the mixture. 


In operation, fuel flows from the main jet, via a small 
channel to the mixture orifice. On Solex models such as 
those on the Singer, this channel can be seen as it emerges 
directly above the larger horizontal lead from the main jet. 
This turns upward and eventually passes through the pilot 
jet to a downward directed channel which leads to the 
mixture orifice. This orifice is one controlled by the 
volume screw adjustment on the outside of the shell. 
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Re ne 


The pilot jet, once removed from the carburetor shell, can 
be cleaned or replaced. Substitution of a larger pilot jet 
will enrich the idle mixture: a smaller jet will weaken the 
mix. In extreme cases it may improve performance to sub- 
stitute a pilot jet of different size because of local atmos- 
pheric conditions, but in most cases the only adjustment 
will be to clean or replace a worn jet. 


To clean or change the choke tube or carburetor throat, 
it will be necessary to remove the air-horn. It is secured to 
the carburetor shell by three bolts or screwheaded bolts. 


Two of these will be found on the top of the cover. 
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The pilot jet, located outside the shell, also affects the 
carburetor characteristics. Dirt or clogged pilot orifices, can 
give a car a stutter the envy of Roscoe Ates. Located near 
the top of the air-horn or bowl cover lip, it can be removed 
by a screw driver on some models and by an 8mm socket 
wrench on others. 


4 


To clean the main jet it is not necessary to remove me 
air-horn or bowl cover. On some models, the jet which is 
at the side, upper top area of the shell, can be removed 
with a screwdriver: on other models a 14 mm socket will 
do the trick. Once the housing is removed the jet can be 
unscrewed for cleaning. Main jet sizes can be changed to 
provide more or less fuel flow: a larger jet for more power 
z smaller jet for economy. 
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A third bolt is located at the base of the air-horn lip. When 
all bolts are removed the cover can be lifted free. If the 
cover sticks a few light taps with the screwdriver butt 
should free it. 


The needle valve seat assembly is located in the air-horn 
cover. It should be cleaned: it is possible to change the 
size for performance, but this should be done only with the 
factory recommendation. If the valve is dirty and cannot 
be cleaned it should be replaced. Never attempt to “grind 
in” a needle valve. In cases where damage to seating is 
small, a new seat can be made by removing the assembly 
from the cover, placing it on a hard surface and tapping 
the needle home with a hammer. 


To remove the choke tube or throat, after the air-horn 
cover is removed, it is necessary to remove the accelerator 
discharge nozzle. This is bolted directly to the carburetor 
shell by a screw recessed into the depression above the 
pump casing. Once the screw is loosened, the pump nozzle 
can be lifted out. Clean the nozzle while it is removed. 


The throat is positioned by pressure from a screw which 
fits through the shell to the outer circumference of the 
throat. When this is loosened, the throat lifts out. 


TAT | 


en 


The bi-starter, which is supplied on all late model car- 
buretors and on most Singer Solex models, is a, disc con- 
trolled chamber fed via the starter jet and air pet: it is put 
into operation by a lever which rotates the spring loaded 
disc which registers with ducts regulating the entry of fuel 
into the airway below the throttle. It is removed by four 
screws through the housing. 


The accelerator pump, on the opposite side of the carbure- 
tor, is held by four screws. Two screws, located near the 
center of the perimeter, release the diaphragm. When re- 
moving the diaphragm keep enough pressure on the unit 
to keep the spring beneath the covering in position. If the 
diaphragm shows signs of wear or is cracked, it should be 
replaced. 
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The throat should be removed for cleaning, replacement 
or exchange. The throat supplied stock with the car is 
designed for normal atmospheric conditions. It may be 
possible that a change in throat size will improve your car’s 
performance. Before you make a change, however, check 
with your nearest factory representative. The throat size 
is imprinted on the top lip. 


The bi-starter jet can be removed for cleaning with a wide, 
stubby screwdriver. All jets should be replaced if excessively 
dirty. They can be cleaned with acetone, or carburetor 
cleaner. 
























































international 


badges 


The right of club members alone, 





badges demand tasteful and limited use. 





LUB membership is a proud thing. Members of the 
SCCA, CSCC, Four Cylinder Club, or what have you, 
would justifiably resent anyone wearing their insignia 

who is not a member. Each club has a string of activities, 
a purpose in organization, and a comraderie that is peculiar 
to that club and the badges for the owners contain all of 
that meaning. Bugatti owners faint, whistle, jump up and 
down with insane but justifiable enthusiasm when they see 
the Bugatti emblem, anytime, anywhere. All clubs are like 
this, and it’s great as far as we're concerned. 

The first impulse, upon seeing a colorful, beautifully 
designed badge, such as those on our cover, is to want one 
for your car. But avoid the impulse to decorate your badge 
bar or your grill with the insignias of clubs to which you don’t 
belong. It might detract from the design of your car, and 
it might also bring down the wrath of some club member 
on your head. 

There are dozens of other uses for the badges. The Long 
Island Sports Car Club has found one of the most successful. 
At their Badge Bar Bar they have collected badges from 
international clubs and given them a prominent display. 
A collection kept in one’s home does not imply that one 
is a member. Attaching the badges to the car is like putting 
hock shop trophies on your mantlepiece. 

The badges are made in Spain and are distributed locally 
by Charmant Imports on Long Island. They are of a 
heavy brass or aluminum measuring 3 inches overall and 
are impeccably finished. Colors are baked on in heavy and 
brilliant enamel. There is a selection of 42 badges in all, 
from all over the world. # 
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Functional, versatile, your clothes 


can be as well-styled as your car. 








—— 
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What to wear is another problem 

for females. New combination outfits 
are appearing, however, that permit 
the ladies to store little in the limited 
trunk space but still have plenty 

of changes when on vacation. 


bw rm 
that 


duster 


NCOMFORTABLE clothes prevent good sharp han- 
dling as effectively as underinflated tires or 6 turns 
lock to lock. Heavy clothes tie up a driver's legs, 

preventing the light accurate breaking and accelerating that 
every owner enjoys. A long coat can foul your floor shift. 
Heavy gloves can be too hot and prevent delicate “feel”. 

Versatility is the theme of the sports car owner's ward- 
robe. It is well known that the fraternity of sports car 
owners use their cars for far more than buzzing around a 
track. Driving to work, to play, to the store and visiting, 
you want to get out of your car ready for the activity for 
which you came. 





What to wear? The common long winter coats get 
crumpled and folded up uncomfortably under you. Some 
materials crease easily and you end up looking as though 
you've spent a weekend sleeping in your clothes. 

But you want to stay warm too. You've got to be pro- 
tected from the wind and sun. And suppose you're visiting 
friends and you want to make an adjustment under the 
hood to perk up the performance for the homeward bound 
leg. Your clothes will have to take a bit more cuffing about 
than everyday clothes can take, and still look well. 

A study of the situation shows that there are clothes for 
the pilot and co-pilot aplenty. Strong corduroys are neat, 
comfortable, warm, casual and fit into any setting. New 
“wash and wear” clothing of Rayon, Dacron and Orlon 
allows you to be more free with your arms and legs because 
these new synthetic materials are very light, as well as very 
sturdy. You don’t have to fear a huge list of cleaning bills 
either; you can just pop them into the washing machine, 


Photographs by Lester Bookbinder 


Tire and tools courtesy of J. S. Inskip, Vaughan Motors, Fergus Motors 


Clothing courtesy of Macy’s New York 





























Flexible in style and comfort the 
duffel can go anywhere. It fits in 
at the office or when driving. 
Prices extend through a wide 
range from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars. The coat can be had ina 
variety of materials with or with- 
out hood attachment. The thick 
wool type seen here is in the Eng- 
lish style which became popular 
in the U.S. about the same time 
as the MG TC. 














hang to dry and soon they're ready to wear again. 

What about style? Just as you hope your car looks like 
the neatest, most efficient thing on the road, so with the 
clothes you wear; they should be functional yet good 


looking. 


Corduroy pants with a neat leather belt in the back 
with leather piping on the pants pocket will wear forever 
and are fashionable as well. A hooded duffel is a very prac- 
tical protection against the elements and is fast becoming 
stylish and acceptable in the active business world. Thick 
crepe soled shoes of soft leather and just a few inches of 
lacing are very popular, give a good grip on the ground 
for the out of doors person and are comfortable and light 
for driving purposes. New Italian shirts, open, loose, and 
casual give warmth in the long sleeved versions and suggest 
the European styling that will go very well with your 





sports car. 


For the ladies who are prevented by the limited trunk 
space from taking huge amounts of clothing on vacation 
there are three piece units of jackets, skirts, slacks that are 
designed for casual and more formal wear. Hooded blouses 
and dresses that keep the hair in place are sometimes made 
of crease resistant materials that allow long driving and 
neat appearance when m’lady arrives. 

SCI makes some suggestions in the surrounding picture 
material, but there are loads of alternatives, suiting all 
kinds of needs and purposes. The days of the dusters and 
goggles are over, and the days of stylish comfort are here 
to stay. # 




















Gloves from France, with knitted 
backs, a neat corduroy cap with 
belt in back and a warm 
three-quarter coat are a good 
looking combination from 
behind any wheel. 


After arriving at work your suit 
must be as neat as it was when 
you left home. New synthetic 

materials of a wash-and-wear 
nature, as well as various wool 
and cotton combinations will 
give all around service. 
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Photographs by Dan Rubin 





You’ve seen tests on new cars before, 


but what happens to a sports-handling 


four seater after a year of tough driving? 


A four-passenger 
“two-thirds” car, 
the Magnette 102 
in. wheelbase 
permits parking 
in tight spaces. q-—» 


F you want to know what a car is really like, don’t test 
] a car fresh from the factory, test instead a car that’s 
been run for 20,000 miles by a tough driver. It may 
sound strange but that’s the kind of testing that tells how 
a car will perform over the long “middle” period of its life. 
With the above in mind the MG (ZA) Magnette Saloon 
was the car we chose, with a few more reasons impelling 
us to this “semi-sports” model. 
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By JIM WHIPPLE 










We are a member of an ever larger number of sports car 
enthusiasts, “The MG DP’s,” a group of unfortunates 
whose growing families have forced them to the extremely 
painful alternative of disposing of their cozy Midgets in 
favor of a two-seater sedan or convertible. The possibility 
of being able to have our family sedan and our sports car 
cake on the same four wheels was intriguing, to say the least. 

Another thing, our test comes at a time when interest in 


























Sturdy, 1489 cc BMC block 
has bore of 2.785, stroke of 
3.50 ins., is shared with 
new MG A. 


the year-old Magnette has reached a new pitch, due to the 
common engine, a 1489cc BMC block, with pushrod- 
operated overhead valves, shared with the brand new 
A Series MG roadster. The engine has a bore of 2.785 
inches and a stroke of 3.50. The Magnette version de- 
velops 60 bhp at 4800 rpm, using a 7.15: 1 compression 
cylinder head and a pair of 114 SU carburetors. Switching 
to richer carburetors and an 8.17: | ratio head, ups the 
engine’s output to 68 bhp at 5500 rpm for the “A” roadster. 
The possibility of relatively painless and low-cost modifica- 
tion to add 14% more horsepower to the already very ade- 
quate performance of the car is sure to give the Magnette’s 
respectable sales curve a boost. It’s also important to note 
that the bumper crop of power boosting devices which 
mushroom after each significant MG engine change will be 
at the Magnette owner's disposal. 

Our test and evaluation was pulled on a 14-month-old 
Magnette, one of the first cars imported to the U.S., with 
over 20,000 hard and fast miles on the odometer, and the 
absolute minimum of service and tuning on the engine and 
chassis. The car’s owner, it might be added, drives a Lancia 
Spyder in competition, and could never be accused of baby- 
ing his cars. 

Our test car was hardly a carefully tuned demonstrator, 
with many manhours spent looking for and eliminating 
trouble spots. Rather, this Magnette came close to being 
what the average owner might have on his hands a year 
and a half after delivery. We had thought that these condi- 
tions might put the MG at an unfair disadvantage when 
compared with tests of cars with only 1,500 or 2,000 miles 
under their wheels. However, the facts proved otherwise. 
The Magnette at 24,500 miles gave substantially new car 
performance, and it had been untouched except for lubri- 
cation, brake adjustment and minor carburetor and ignition 
tuning. So our “year-after’ test and evaluation goes far 
toward establishing the car as an excellent piece of ma- 
chinery, engineered and assembled to keep its “new car” 
qualities. Briefly, we found the Magnette maintaining the 
marque’s reputation for rugged durability. 

The Magnette comes with a built-in psychological disad- 
vantage for anyone trying to evaluate it. The traditions 
and records behind the name “MG” lead one to expect 
fully-developed sports car handling and performance, while 
the well-balanced, luxury-finished body presupposes the 
comfort and riding qualities of a scaled-down Bentley. 

The more we drove the car, and pored over its details, 
searching for bugs and wrinkles, the more we gradually 
came to realize that the slide-rule boys at Abingdon have 
come closer than anyone ever has to combining all the 
driving and handling qualities of a well designed sports 
car with the quiet, comfort and convenience of a roomy 
four-passenger sedan. 

Beneath its handsome lines and smooth, uncluttered 
panels, the Magnette’s one-piece welded steel body-frame 
proved as solid as the hull of a Sherman tank. After a 
hard and fast 20,000 miles and over a year’s use, the only 
rattle we could provoke came from the steering wheel 
horn ring. The body is of the same “step-down” design 
used on large Hudsons from 1948 to 1954. As in the 
Hudsons, this permits the Magnette’s floor to be a good 
four inches lower than it would be in conventional sepa- 
rate body and chassis design. Consequently passengers sit 







































































ENGINE SECTION 
(Transverse) 











Clean styling all around, 
sturdy bumpers, good visibility 
are all desirable features 

of MG family car. 


Generous track width 

gives lateral stability. 
Impression is of an inexpen- 
sive “baby-Bentley.” 
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Fine engine and 

top handling proved 
to be unaffected 
after a full 


year’s hard running. 





When show-room new, the Magnette 
“office” looks like this — luxurious 
with carpeting, chrome and paneling. 
The luxury will last, see below. 





After 24,000 miles, very little wear 
can be noticed. Only the pedals 
and floor padding show any sign 

of the hard use given the Magnette. 





lower and overall center of gravity is lower. This is one 
of the important factors in the Magnette’s extremely good 
cornering and swayless ride, which comes remarkably close 
to equalling that of the MG roadsters. Incidentally, this 
same “sunken floor” design is carried out in the trunk 
compartment. The 15 gallon slab-type gas tank has been 
placed directly behind the rear seat over the rear axle 
“hump” so that luggage and spare tire weight can be 
nearer the road. 

Seating comfort rates a real rave. There’s ample width, 
a full 50 inches (only 8 or 9 inches less than “big” Amer- 
ican cars) in both front and rear. The car will hold four 
200-pound six footers in comfort over long trips. The rear 
seat can hold three persons of modest dimensions for short 
ei ~ but basically the Magnette is a four-passenger car. 

he front seats are just about the best we've ever tried. 
They are beautifully contoured buckets that give even 
support to back and shoulders. The upholstery beneath 
the well-tailored leather is deep and firm. We felt com- 
pletely relaxed at all times yet “with” the car even through 
the sharpest corners. These seats have to be ridden in to 
be fully appreciated. 

The rear seat is a deeply padded bench-type with both 
side and center arm rests. With the center rest down, the 
two rear seat passengers are riding in the equivalent of 
two club chairs. The front passenger seat is adjustable, per- 
mitting a restful change of position as well as allowing 
extra leg room for the right rear seat passenger. It’s almost 
impossible to name a car with better seating at less than 
twice the Magnette’s $2400 price tag, even a year later. 

The rest of the interior maintains the same high quality 
standards. There’s deep carpeting, real hardwood on win- 
dow moldings, leather-covered door pulls, well-fitted hard- 
ware. The “extras” are standard on every Magnette. There’s 
an elecric clock, four ash trays, a highly effective heater- 
defroster system with fresh air intake at the cowl, two 
driving lights, and even a pair of windshield washers. All 
of this still worked without a hitch. 

The Magnette’s ride is a feather in the caps of BMC 
suspension engineers. Springing is by independent coils in 
front and long rubber-bushed semi-elliptic leaf springs in 
the rear. Shock absorbers are heavy duty telescopics 
mounted within the coils up front, slanted outward to 
dampen body roll at the rear. These shocks are equipped 
with cooling fins, and look like baby motorcycle cylinders. 
The object of the fins is to keep the hydraulic fluid from 
overheating, thinning out and consequently “fading” in 
snubbing effect. A torsion bar at the front of the chassis 
completes the layout. 

These suspension components still add up to an extremely 
comfortable ride. Cobblestones and car tracks are blotted 
up almost completely yet the suspension is firm enough to 
smother pitching and rolling before it starts. The only 
fault, a minor one, that we could find, in the suspension’s 
behavior, was a tendency for the nose to dive in “panic” 
stops. In all fairness to MG roadsters past and present, the 
Magnette does not have the same “on rails” cornering 
characteristics. The sedan does lean in a fast, tight bend 






































and it will break loose a good deal sooner than the 
Midget. However, the precise rack-and-pinion steering and 
firm suspension gets you back on course with the minimum 
of fuss. For all around comfort and stability however, the 
Magnette can hold its own against any other production 
four-door sedan of its size and weight. 

Performance-wise the Magnette is definitely lively. We 
always felt plenty of “go” in top gear to keep up with 
trafic in the fast lanes of parkways and turnpikes. For a 
little extra “zoom,” a smooth power-on down shift into 
3rd gear at 45 mph will jump you back up to 60 in a 
commendably short time. Compared to the TF 1500 with 
its 5 more horsepower and 450 Ibs. less weight, the 
Magnette does very well indeed, churning up from 0 to 
60 in 21.8 seconds compared to 16.3 for the roadster. 

The Magnette will cruise all day at 70 mph with a 
minimum of engine noise. Given plenty of room to roll 
the lively little sedan will chalk up an honest 82 or 83 mph. 

Steering is the same excellent, very positive, vibration- 
free, rack and pinion set up found on TD and TF Midgets. 
Steering is 224 turns lock to lock with neutral action which 
is neither oversteer nor appreciable understeer. The car 
tracks beautifully on rough pavement, dirt roads, etc. One 
of the car’s few drawbacks; we wish that the adjustable 
steering column of the Midget had been retained on the 
Magnette. When the seat is fully racked back for the long- 
legged, 6-foot-plus driver, the steering wheel should move 
back to permit a fully restful steering position with hands 
halfway up the wheel and elbows close to the body. 

The transmission is a bit “different” for the first ten 
minutes but soon begins to grow on you. The shift pattern 
is standard “H” with Ist gear located in the upper left hand 
corner and reverse to the left and back. The synchromesh 
acting on 2nd, 3rd, and 4th gears, is one of the best we 
have ever tried on any car, sports or touring. Coupled 
with the suspended pedal, hydraulically-actuated clutch, 
this gear changing unit is really a joy. Clutch pedal pres- 
sure is low, yet the engagement, or “bite,” is quick and 
always smooth. The shift lever is longer than that of the 
T models and the consequently longer throw cuts down 
the potential for “snap” shifting. The unsynchronized first 
gear is normally used only for uphill starts of a fully-laden 
car. The 17.7:1 ratio of Ist requires a “peaking” rpm of 
5,700 to reach 24 mph, which means you run out of 
“revs,” in a hurry. We found that for best acceleration 
time the shift from Ist to 2nd should be made at about 
15 mph. This Ist gear is powerful enough to take the 
Magnette anywhere traction can be maintained. 

Instrumentation is very good, with the arc-type speed- 
ometer clearly visible above the steering wheel cross bar 
and projecting above the rest of the panel top so that the 
driver need not divert his attention from the road ahead. 
Flanking the speedometer dial are (happy day!) the full 
quota of instruments, including the ammeter and oil pres- 
sure gauge, too often missing from U.S. panels these days. 

Conspicuously absent, unfortunately, is a tachometer, 
which has been as much a part of recent Midgets as the 
(Continued on page 60 ) 





Close-up of pedals shows how 
little they were worn in the 

period of a year. Note that they 
have NOT been cleaned up. 





Leather on seats of new model is clean, soft 
and unwrinkled. Padding is firm and 
contours give firm support without hardness. 





After more than a year of extremely hard 
wear, the seats remain firm and solid 
with little signs of the mileage other than 
a few wrinkles and a high shine. 
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on racing, 
but Bahama Speed Week 


was virtually a... 


Moss (near right) and friends 
give up driving chores for one 
of the many entertainments. 


Sherwood Johnston’s D Jaguar 
was forced out on Friday 
due to damaged axle stabilizer. 
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Holiday in 
Nassau 


ELIEVE it or not, a race did take place down in 
B Nassau in the Bahamas a while back. 

The Marquis de Portago ran his Ferrari Monza to 
win in Friday’s Governor's Trophy, nosing out Phil Hill 
in a three litre Ferrari and Sherwood Johnston in a D 
Jaguar. Hill stormed back to win on Sunday in the 210 
mile Nassau Trophy Race. 

Localites also found room to duel in Saturday’s brief 
event. Bahamians found their victor in Sir Sydney Oakes 
in a slow but colorful race. 

While the days were devoted to preparing and racing 
machinery the evenings contained other diversions. When 
first reports filtered back to the States from the beautiful 
vacation isles of the various entertainments and escapades 
that were occurring during Speed Week, many wondered 
if the races would ever get run. 

Certainly the Nassau event is one of the best known 
events on the American racing calendar. It draws the 
fiercest machines (four D Jaguars, 15 Ferraris among 100 
entries) . It draws the best drivers (Hill, Johnston, de Por- 
tago, Moss, Gregory, etc.). It draws famous personages 
from all over the world. It also engenders some of the 
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Hill’s 3.5 Ferrari Monza won Sunday’s Nassau 
Trophy Race, nosing out hard chasing 
Marquis de Portago, who won Friday's 
event in three litre Monza. 


fiercest, most violent, dangerous cocktail parties ever to 
grace a “sporting’’ weekend. 

There was swimming, boating, water-skiing and overnight 
stays on the nearby islands for entertainment so that the 
purpose for which the crowd had seemingly streamed into 
the Bahamas would not be too boring or prove too serious 
a strain on the visitors’ ability to concentrate. Parties of 
one nature or another took place every night. 

Despite the effect the constant diversions might have 
had on the drivers a very hard fought battle took place 
during the two main days of racing. Hill and Johnston on 
Friday looked as though they were going to continue the 
battle that took place at Elkhart Lake at the Road America 
course and during the President Cup event at Hagerstown. , rs agree 
De Portago started late and had to fight through the entire West Coast's Phil Hill Marquis de Portago 
pack until he came up on Johnston at mid-race, slipstream- 
ing the D Jag which was first and waiting for a chance to 
pass. Braking for a corner, Johnston surprised de Portago, 
and received for this lack of consideration, a stove-in rear 
end. The accident sent the D Jag wild, while de Portago 
spun completely around. Both recovered quickly and the 
duel was on again. But now de Portago was first, Johnston 
second and Hill third. Johnston dropped out after his 
violent attempt to pass the wild and wily Spaniard resulted 
in a damaged stabilizer. De Portago shot home first, Hill 
second. 

Sunday was Hill’s day. Over 210 miles the big trio, with 
Masten Gregory in a 3 litre Maserati added, battled during 
the early part of the race. But soon Hill began building 
up a lead which, at the end, stretched to half a minute. 
Johnston had again dropped out with mechanical trouble, 
this time an oil leak. Hill’s 3.5 Ferrari won the grind with 
an average of 98.207. 

That, in case it is not obvious, is fast. Even faster than 
the rate of gin consumption. # 








MacA fee (left) enjoys one of 
the main diversions of 
Bahama Speed Week. 
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SCI Test: Mercedes Benz 300SL 


(Continued from page 14) 


The 300 SL has positive syncromesh 
on all four of its forward speeds. You 
thrust it into first, simultaneously punch 
the throttle and release the clutch 
and, in a number of seconds only 
slightly greater than your reaction 
time, peak at 40 mph. The sensation 
of catapulting acceleration is unfor- 
gettable. Second, again with tremen- 
dous G's, propels the car up to the 
high sixties in scant seconds more. 
Third is a wonderfully useful ratio 
with terrific dig from about 9 to 96 
mph. 

The torque of the little three-liter 
engine is fantastic and it’s hard to see 
where it all comes from until you re- 
member that the injection system is 
pumping fuel into the cylinders at a 
constant rate that carburetors cannot 
match. Fourth gear, with the standard 
rear axle ratio, gives smooth, contin- 
uous acceleration from 15 to 140 mph! 
It is thoroughly adequate for city traf- 
fic and even for pulling fairly stiff 
grades. For fierce acceleration and fast 
hill-climbing, third meets nearly all 
requirements. During our shakedown 
tests among the steep peaks and can- 
yons of the Santa Monica mountain 
range, we had to resort to second cog 
only on the very steepest grades, and 
then we flew up to them. As for first 
gear, you should always use it when 
starting from a standstill. Beyond that 
you just keep it in reserve for pulling 
stumps and for competing in the 
Alpine Rally. 

There are tricks to driving the car. 
I cannot see it as anything but a man’s 
machine. It’s too hairy a beast for a 
woman to drive unless she’s a fairly 
brawny athlete. Its steering, with less 
than two turns from lock to lock, is 
definitely heavy and has a wonderful 
feel. The steering gear itself is of the 
no-backlash recirculating ball type with 
* hydraulic centering. The brakes are 
magnificent and indestructible and 
they’re vacuum assisted. But they don’t 
lock the wheels at a touch, Detroit 
power-brake style. They demand some 
muscle power, and so do the clutch 
and the shift lever. In the 300 SL, 
driving is not the near spectator sport 
it has largely become in this age of 
robot-ized motoring 

Actually, for the average male, min- 
imum muscular endowment is required 
for the comfortable operation of the 
300 SL. Caution and sound judgment, 
however, are essential to the continu- 
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ing enjoyment of this or any other 
high-performance car and even a small 
error can have very discouraging con- 
sequences. For example, I had read in 
both a British and an American road 
test that the car should be pushed 
through turns under power, actually 
steered with the throttle. 

As we approached our first tight cor- 
ner I mentioned this to Leutge. “No— 
No!” he cried. “Do that and the rear 
end comes swinging around. With these 
pendulum axles you have to be careful. 
The oversteer isn’t much if you have 
competition springs, but with standard 
springs you must watch it all the time.” 

At this point I asked Leutge to de- 
monstrate proper fast-cornering tech- 
nique with the 300 SL and he took the 
wheel. He popped his gear changes 
with a smart, hard style and reached 
his desired speed of entry into the 
turn. All the way around the curve he 
maintained neutral acceleration, just 
patting the throttle lightly and occa- 
sionally to keep his velocity constant. 
As the curve began to straighten out 
he stomped the throttle to the floor- 
boards, rocketing into the straight. 
Further checking with men who have 
driven 300 SL’s in competition verified 
this as the one-and-only technique for 
keeping out of trouble during high 
speed cornering. With this car you do 
not horse around with throttle steering. 

During the very hardest cornering 
there is no perciptible body roll and 
you feel an unusual sense of security. 
This is added to considerably by the 
car's phenomenal brakes which are 
fade-proof and provide uncanny stop- 
ping distances. The adjustable bucket 
seats give excellent support against 
sideways motion. There’s a remarkable 
absence of wind noise in this car, even 
at 138 mph, but otherwise it is by no 
means a silent servant. The auxiliary 
fuel pump, used constantly at high 
speeds, emits a nervous whine at the 
driver’s back. The indirect transmis- 
sion gears have a loud, vintage buzz. 
These sounds are more or less musical 
to the enthusiastic ear. Less so is the 
peculiar, harmless klunking noise that 
originates in the rear axle mechanism 
of these cars when some, but not all, 
left turns are made. 

The coil-spring four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension gives a ride that 
is surprisingly soft. The cornering feel 
in particular is quite different from 
that of a fast, solid-axle machine and 


is hard to describe. In place of the 
sensation of unyielding chassis “bite” 
on the road there’s a softness to the 
300 SL’s cornering grip. You do not 
feel as though you're on rails; you 
know damned well you're on rubber 
tires. The bite is tenacious all right, 
but not harsh. Barrelling full-bore 
down the straightaway the car never 
feels as though it’s becoming lighter. 
At top speed it still squats like a stalk- 
ing cat and its traction under all con- 
ditions is pretty unbeatable. 

So far, we've been talking about the 
basic 300 SL “economy model” with 
touring-car camshaft. With this setup 
the output is 220 bhp, the engine idles 
at 750 rpm and the torque character- 
istics are quite uniform throughout 
the engine rpm range. This combina- 
tion makes for one of the most thrill- 
ing rides of your life. That is, until 
you experience a 300 SL running the 
hot, competition cam. 

With this one modification the car 
acquires an entirely new character. 
Now it peaks at 240 bhp — a figure in- 
cidentally, which other road tests have 
mistakenly associated with the stand- 
ard model — and it idles at 1100 revs. 
In the lower engine-speed range it is 
slightly rougher and it neither adds to 
nor subtracts from the vehicle’s per- 
formance. It’s in the higher rpm’s that 
it makes another car of the 300 SL. 

Lance Reventlow of Hollywood is 
the devoted owner of a 300 SL with 
the racing cam and all the other per- 
formance options. His car has heavy- 
duty springs and shock absorbers, 
Rudge wheels, an assortment of rear- 
axle ratios and special racing tires. It 
also has one of the all-aluminum 
bodies that the factory has available. 
The light body represents a weight 
saving of about 350 pounds and Re- 
ventlow’s car represents an investment 
of well over $10,000. 

Lance introduced me to the delights 
of this rarified form of motoring with 
a demonstration of the effect of the 
racing cam. “Watch this,” he said, as 
he dropped into Third at about 2,000 
rpm and bore down on the throttle. 
The tach needle rapidly climbed past 
3,000, then 3,500. I watched and 
waited. Then at 3,600 all hell broke 
loose. The car, already accelerating as 
few cars in the world can do, took off 
as though JATO units or a second en- 
gine had been cut in. Beyond 3,600 
the acceleration was appalling. It was 
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like being pulled forward at fantastic 
speed at the end of a _powerfully- 
drawn cable. Oddly enough, the last 
time I had experienced that precise 
sensation was at the wheel of a 7.1- 
liter, supercharged Type SS Mercedes- 
Benz built in 1930. 

Reventlow stayed on the throttle 
until the tach hit 5,500 and the 
scenery was a blur. The inexorable 
torque stayed the same, according to 
the hard pressure on hips and shoul- 
ders, until he backed off. In the 
“mild” range again, he slowed to 15 
mph, then pulled away strongly in top 
gear. ‘““That’s what I mean,” he said. 
“It’s really two cars in one. One is a 
lamb and the other is a raging lion. 
And you can turn them off and on 
with a touch on the throttle. You can 
putter around town for a year and 
never call on the fierce side of the 
car’s dual personality. But the instant 
you want that real wild performance, 
it’s there.” 

The competition springs and shocks 
give this car a far firmer ride and 
cornering bite. The Rudge disc wheels, 
which cost $350 per set, add 25 pounds 
to the car’s weight. But they're essen- 
tial for long races in which tire-change 
stops are critical. This car has won 
both concours and races. 

One of its recent race wins was at 
Torrey Pines, with Bruce Kessler at 
the wheel. Other cars in the full entry 
list at Torrey could be heard for miles 
as they blasted around the course. The 
fact that the obviously competent 
300 SL ran a muffler and purred its 
way to the checkered flag without py- 
rotechnics impressed many spectators. 
M-B’s West Coast sales manager tells 
me that during the week that fol- 
lowed, 11 300 SL’s were delivered to 
individuals who said they were so!d 
at Torrey Pines. 

One of the main contributing fac- 
tors to the long string of 300 SL racing 
victories is its frame, which is unlike 
that of any other M-B production car. 
The complex network of small-dia- 
meter tubes is erected in such a way 
that the tubes are subject to push-and- 
pull stresses only, and not to twisting 
stresses. This torsional stiffness has an 
all-important effect on keeping sus- 
pension geometry, uniform and that, 
in turn, as a decisive effect on road- 
holding. The tubes are everywhere — 
above the engine and in the passenger 
space. The frame is made mainly by 
hand and its appearance in large-scale 
production is not likely. 

The real guts of 300 SL perform- 
ance, of course, lie in its engine, which 
is a remarkable blend of radical and 
conservative design features. On the 
conservative side are the cast-iron 
block, the single overhead camshaft, 
the NOT vee-inclined valves, the far 


from straight-through porting, the 
moderate compression ratio. This last, 
nominally 8.55 to one, varies with the 
individual engine and the actual ratio 
is stamped on the cylinder block, just 
under the name plate. The compres- 
sion ratio of our standard test car was 
8.28 to one. 

On the radical side are the offset, 
inclined engine mounting position, 
and the unusual combustion chambers 
which do not extend into the head at 
all but are contained entirely within 
the cylinder block. The head has a 
perfectly flat lower surface and im- 
mense valves for a small engine; the 
intakes measure 1-5/8 inches and the 


exhausts are 1-15/16. Most radical of 
all, of course, is the fuel injection 
system. 

The 300 SL’s crankshaft is cradled 
in seven main bearings. The short, 
H-section connecting rods are ground 
to a smooth finish. A passage up the 
center of the rod cirri’s oil to the 
wrist pin. The heads of the full-skirted 
pistons are slightly wedge-shaped and 
they constitute an unusually func- 
tional part of the combustion cham- 
ber. Each piston carries three com 
pression rings and one oil ring. 

The single overhead camshaft rides 
in four bearings and has a large vibra- 
tion damper at its forward, sprocket 
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end. According to my factory inform- 
ant, the standard 300 SL -camshaft is 
identical to that used in the Type 
300S touring machine. A number of 
people have wondered what effect fuel 
injection has on valve tmirg. Evi- 
dently it has none. 

The lobes on the 300 SL’s camshafts 
have a fast high lift and very sporting 
duration and overlap characteristics: 


Standard Competition 
Inlet opens 3" 20° 
(Before top center) 
Inlet closes 53° 58° 
(After bottom center) 
Exhaust opens 36° 30’ 56° 
(Before bottom center) 
Exhaust closes 10° 30’ 18° 


(After top center) 

Cold-engine tappet clearances are 
.002 ins. for the inlets and .008 for the 
exhausts. For an overhead-cam valve 
train, the 300 SL’s is quite silent in its 
operation. 

A point of considerable interest to 
the engineering fan is the more than 
slight resemblance between the 300 SL 
engine and the basic engine that 
powered the immortal Types K, S, SS 
and SSK Mercedes of the Twenties 
and early Thirties. Dr. Porsche de- 
signed the old single-cam six with its 
eerie-sounding Roots blower. The 
ultra-modern Mercedes six looks much 
the same under its cam cover. The 
staggered valve arrangement is the 
same and the cam-follower layout is 
almost identical. It’s also interesting 
that the acceleration effect that 
Porsche obtained with a costly and 
complicated supercharger has now 
been duplicated and surpassed by 
means of the 300 SL’s racing camshaft. 


Magnette 


(Continued from page 55) 


octagonal radiator cap. Instruments are 
lettered in radium paint and “black 
lighted.” They are at their best in pitch 
dark driving and somewhat cloudy and 
hard to read at dusk when there’s not 
enough natural light for easy visibility, 
nor enough “dark” for the luminous 
indicators and numerals to stand out 
clearly. 

Engine accessibility too, rates high. 
The alligator-type hood, which is one 
rattleproof unit with the handsome 
MG grill, swings up out of the way on 
spring counter-balances and stays that 
way. The carburetors, distributor, 
valves, generator wiring, plugs, all are 
in the light of day and easily reached, 
as are drain cocks and oil filter, heater, 
blower ducts, hot water hoses, even the 
hose connections and slave cylinder of 
the hydraulically operated clutch. And, 
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With the fuel injection system, an 
assembly of six small plunger pumps 
delivers atomized gasoline directly in- 
to the cylinders, at a pressure ranging 
from 568 to 682 pounds per square 
inch. Air alone is drawn through the 
inlet valves and the mixture of fuel 
and air takes place within the cyl- 
inders. The timing and the amount of 
each shot of fuel is regulated auto- 
matically and precisely. Filtration of 
both air and fuel is far more critical 
than in carburetor engines. 

You might expect maintenance of 
the system to be extremely tricky, but 
it’s not. The air filter requires clean- 
ing every 2,500 miles, the fuel filter 
every 15,000. The fuel-feed system 
compensates automatically for changes 
in altitude and temperature. On the 
throttle body in the air-intake mani- 
fold there are a couple of adjusting 
screws for regulating idle speed and 
mixture richness. They can be ad- 
justed with a small coin. And that’s 
all there is to it. 

One idiosyncracy of the system is 
described in the Owner’s Manual. “It 
may happen with the injection engine 
that after stopping the engine will 
turn a few backward revolutions. This 
does not necessarily indicate a defect. 
Engage a gear in this case and stop 
the engine by clutching.” And another 
precaution: to stop, “turn the ignition 
key to the left while idling. Do not 
on any account try to stop the engine 
at a higher speed than the idle run- 
ning one.” I assume that violating this 
rule results in de-lubrication of the 
cylinder walls by powerfully-injected 
raw fuel. 

Checking with many 300 SL owners 


of course, the combination brake and 
clutch master cylinder is way up on the 
fire wall and within reach. Only the 
voltage control and fuse block is a bit 
sticky to work on at the rear of the 
cylinder block. In short, the car is just 
what the Saturday afternoon “do-it- 
yourself” mechanic is looking for. 

To sum it up; the Magnette offers 
the man who admires a well-designed, 
well-built automobile, and who above 
all loves to drive, a very solid package. 
The car is a remarkable compromise, 
providing exceedingly comfortable seat- 
ing and ease of driving in a well-styled, 
extremely rugged body, powered for 
effortless, high-speed cruising by a 
lively, flexible and easy-to-maintain en- 
gine. Extra bonus features such as a 
smooth, efficient gear box, true sports 
car controlability and as stable and 


(at this moment there are 171 who 
have bought cars through the West 
Coast distributor alone) I have been 
unable to find any complaints against 
the reliability of the injection system 
or, for that matter, of the car as a 
whole. A mechanic who specializes on 
300 SL’s assures me, “You just drive the 
car — it takes terrific abuse and gives no 
trouble. We used to have one chronic 
complaint and that was about spark 
plug failure. Now we recommend plati- 
num-point plugs and have no more of 
that trouble.” 

When you consider what it must 
cost to produce each of these cars — 
all the handwork, expensive compon- 
ents, quality — it’s hard to consider 
the 300 SL as anything but a bargain 
at the base price of $7463. And this 
includes a splendid set of tools, power 
brakes, hinged steering wheel, optional 
steering columns, clock, heater, an ex- 
haustive maintenance manual, a parts 
catalog, minutely detailed instructions 
for the servicing of the car for its first 
62,500 miles, and many other bonus 
items. 

Actually, you can buy the basic 
300 SL for $6900 at the factory in 
Stuttgart, Germany. Transportation 
cost and import duty then become 
your responsibility. However, if you 
bring the car to the U.S. within six 
months of purchase, the factory re- 
funds $1300 to you, which offsets the 
freight and duty expenses and then 
some. With large parts inventories in 
several American cities and with an 
excellent, factory-supervised service or- 
ganization, it’s just about impossible 
to duplicate what the 300 SL has to 
offer at any price. # 


comfortable a ride as can be found in 
any short wheelbase, light weight se- 
dan, add to the evidence in favor of 
the Magnette as the answer to the Mid- 
get owners’ dilemma . . . how to have a 
family car .. . and an MG too! 

If all of the above sounds like a re- 
port on a new car the implication can- 
not be denied. The Magnette was al- 
most like a new one. Other than the 
reading on the odometer about the 
only indication of hard use was in the 
softer, “broken-in” feeling of the seats 
and a freer running engine than would 
be the case with a new item. If we seem 
to be repeating ourselves, we apologize 
but it can’t be helped — this car had 
more than 24,000 miles and hard miles 
at that, yet it still felt as if it had just 
rolled out of the dealer’s door. Or even 
better. # 


































Moss 


(Continued from page 31 ) 


he returned, he was still badly dis- 
appointed with the car's handling 
characteristics. Later Mike Hawthorn 
tried the car, and reported that it 
was hard on the arms in curves, which 
seems to verify Stirling’s report. 

In Alfred Owen's offer to Stirling, 
he stated that if he signed and the 
B.R.M. was not successful in its first 
two races, Moss would be free to sign 
with another racing team. At the same 
time Adolfo Orsi of Maserati offered 
Stirling the position as number one 
driver, with the veteran Jean Behra 
number two and Peter Collins number 
three, plus a guarantee that Fangio 
would not drive for the team. How- 
ever, as if in answer to Owen’s propos- 
al, he stated that Stirling had to make 
up his mind and sign before a certain 
date. 

By this time Stirling was beside him- 
self as to whether he should stick by 
the British cars and maybe have a 
chance, or to go with Maserati, who 
had a wealth of experience, money to 
back up future competition, and vast 
factory resources to work out new 
improvements as the season progressed. 

Finally, in desperation, he called the 
leading English sports writers and in- 
vited them to dinner. At this meeting 
he laid his cards on the table, and 
asked these men if they could help him 
with this decision which was so im- 
portant to himself, the writers and to 
the country as a whole. Most of those 
present considered Stirling’s confidence 
in them a rare privilege, and after 
serious discussion the majority voted 
in favor of Italy. 

The resulting tangle of pro and con 
which followed the press meeting made 
things no less easy for Stirling, but one 
plain, fact did stand out above the 
argument, and that was that the 
achievement of a man is recognized as 
that of his nation. He had been the 
latest of Britain’s top drivers to go 
foreign on the assumption that win- 
ning as a British driver in a foreign 
car is better than not winning in an 
English car. 

Dick Seaman and Mike Hawthorn 
preceded him, and raised British 
prestige to great heights among the 
racing world with their winning ways. 
With this thought as a buffer between 
his patriotism and the fact that Mase 
rati was the better bet, he sent his 

. (Continued on page 63) 
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Karman Ghia VW 


(Continued from page 43) 

used on the Transporter series, plus an air correction jet in 
the Solex carburetor of 195 instead of 180, to compensate 
for the new air cleaner. Power remains as standard, then, so 
we can expect somewhat poorer acceleration than the stand- 
ard model. There remains some hope for the top end of the 
range, where the lower frontal area of the coupe may help 
out. This is not a wind tunnel job, though, and the regular 
VW is pretty clean, so miracles are not likely. 

Getting into action, the flat four starts quickly from cold 
and similarly when warm if an understanding throttle foot 
is used. Idling is regular enough but not smooth in a 
mechanical sense, the engine already showing its desire to 
run fast. Low speed response to the throttle is sluggish, 
probably due in part to the long inlet pipes. Again, it 
jumps much more quickly at higher speeds, where the 
engine smooths out and feels at home. When accelerating 
it emits a purposeful rumble, and seems to make less thrash- 
ing noise than the standard car. The only marked flat spot 
in the speed range comes just after a leisurely shift from 
second to third. 

Actual acceleration figures are about what could be ex- 
pected of a brand new car, ranging as they do from a little 
slower than standard at low speeds to better than par at the 
top end. Terminal velocity is three or four miles higher than 
the VW, and half a second is lopped off the standing quarter. 
In spite of these improvements, the data are not outstanding 
on an absolute basis, and the Karmann-Ghia has revealed 
itself as a car that makes searching demands on its gearbox 
ratios. These, fortunately, are well spaced, second and third 
being very useful in reaching a speed which the overdrive 
top gear can maintain. 

The spindly shift lever has a long longitudinal and short 
lateral travel, a push-down latch-out being provided for 
reverse. Shifting “feel” is adequate but not direct. The Borg- 
Warner synchromesh on the top three speeds is foolproof, 
the lightness of the gears helping to make shifts nearly 
instantaneously. If this is done under full throttle, though, 
the clutch will slip rather than grab. This is to be expected 
of an otherwise perfectly smooth touring unit, which heated 
up and tended to judder slightly after the acceleration runs. 

Stopping was always accomplished with nose up, in a 
straight line and without grabbing, but with pedal pressure 
on the heavy side. Some rumbling was picked up by the 
underpan when braking hard from higher speeds. I didn’t 
drive it hard enough to fade the brakes, but in view of the 
limited lining area, this should not be too difficult. 

If there was any doubt before, it should be dispersed by 
now. The Karmann-Ghia coupe is, as the factory will 
reiterate, designed to beautify an economical concept, and 
not to walk off with Class G trophies. It is not a sports, gran 
turismo, or fast touring machine, but rather a semi-custom 
body on a Volkswagen chassis, with all the limitations that 
that implies. 

Some initial annoyance may be caused by a lock on the 
driver’s side only, to free the push-button latch. The doors 
open wide, though they will not always stay there, and 
provide very easy access to the two bucket-type seats. These 
are more or less equivalent to normal VW seats placed 
directly on the adjusting mechanism, which provides suffi- 
cient range for the tallest of drivers, and also raises the seat 
as it moves forward. The seat backs are nicely raked in the 
Italian manner to begin with, and further adjustment can 
be made with a knurled knob at one back pivot. Cushions 
are on the firm side, and the contoured seat and high back 
give excellent lateral support. The smallish wheel sits at a 
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nice angle well forward and clear of the thighs. It is worth 
saying that my elbows, arms, and hands never banged on 
anything, this being rare in a compact car. One contri- 
buting factor is the use of a pull-strap for the driver’s door, 
while the passenger has a solid arm rest. 

There’s plenty of shoulder and hip room, but in my case 
(six feet even) none for the head. Just driving along casually 
it was all right, but if I sat well up and back for faster action, 
my head brushed against the top lining. Space has been stolen 
from two places to cut seven inches from the standard height: 
from beneath the seat, and above the head. It looks good, 
but you have to pay somewhere. The left foot rests naturally 
on the dimmer switch, and the intruding wheel wells effec- 
tively restrict it to this area. “Heel and toe-ing” is possible 
with the big roller accelerator, which sometimes seems to 
tire because of its height from the floor. A good pull-up 
handbrake is located between the seats. 

Instruments are large and clearly marked, that job on the 
right being a very accurate electric clock and not a 12,000 
rpm tachometer. The speedometer, reading to 90 instead of 
the standard 80, is festooned with warning lights for oil 
pressure, charging rate, bright headlights, and the self-can- 
celling directional signals. Both dials are readily visible 
through the wheel, and are flanked on one side by the choke 
and twist-to-start ignition, and by the light control and 
switch for the self-parking windshield wiper on the other. 
Very good instrument light is supplied, but cannot be used 
because it is reflected on the windshield directly in the line 
of vision — another opportunity for a suitable accessory. The 
glove box is wide and deep, with an awkward push-to-open 
catch, and it is supplemented by map pockets in the doors. 

Forward visibility is not so good as that of the Porsche or 
VW, but still better than most cars. To the rear, the slim 
pillars allow an unobstructed sweep, but for the tall driver 
the top of the mirror view is cut off. Mention must also be 
made of the very clever rear seat arrangement. This bench 
seat is more than adequate for children, and does not even 
cramp an adult for short distances. It is much better than 
the similar Porsche in this respect. Most useful, when the 
seat back is folded down, a truly cavernous, well-trimmed 
luggage compartment is formed. This is one of the most 
impressive and attractive features of the Karmann-Ghia 
design. The back is now held in either position by a rubber 
strap, replacing the earlier spring counterbalance. 

The coupe also offers some heating refinements, which 
actually make use of the two small grilles in the front. The 
main floor heater control supplies warm air to the floor 
vents and defrosters, and separate under-dash knobs allow 
the defroster supply to be mixed with cool fresh air from 
outside. You can go from fresh air only to full heat only. 
This neat system is fought to some extent by a noisy leakage 
of air around the tops of the frameless door windows. Apart 
from that, the coupe is pleasingly quiet at its comfortable 
cruising speed of 60 or 65. 

Overall, the Karmann-Ghia VW coupe is potentially an 
economical touring and town car for a man and woman of 
middle height and refined taste. It is not now, and was never 
intended to be a sports car, but who is to say what might 
happen if a Porsche engine were to appear in that broad 
tail? That would make a difference, but the brakes would 
also have to be enlarged. As it now stands, the car’s capabil- 
ities are well balanced, and any changes risk upsetting that 
balance. Most important, it is much fun to drive, and I 
must thank Volkswagen of Brooklyn again for making avail- 
able a most desirable and thus elusive motor car. # 
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father to Modena, the center of Italy's 
racing industry, where he signed for 
Stirling with Adolfo Orsi, the Maserati 
racing manager. 

In December, after Stirling had 
flown to New York, en route to the 
Nassau races in the Bahamas, Alfred 
Moss made the following announce 
ment to the press: “I have to announce 
that after very careful consideration 
and in the light of the advice given to 
my son, Stirling Moss, by leading 
personalities in the field of motor 
sport, he has decided to join the firm 





The Connaught is wheeled out. 


of Maserati as number | driver for the 
year 1956. 

“It is felt, while the new British 
formula 1 cars are very good, they 
require further tests and modifications 
and will not be ready to compete on 
even terms with the Continental chal- 
lenge until well into the season. There- 
fore, as a professional driver, he feels 
that he must continue to drive for a 
foreign firm until the necessary devel- 
opments are completed and an ade- 
quate number of cars are built to 
ensure a full season's racing. 

“Stirling would very much _ have 
liked to drive solely for Britain but as 
he has decided that he cannot do so 
this year, he has insisted that he should 
be free to drive British cars in six of 
the major sports car events, and the 
Maserati Company have agreed to re- 
lease him for this purpose.” 

Americans certainly do not feel the 
same as “loyal” Britons about the 
decision. In the first place, it was 
unfair for the powers at the head of 
B.R.M. to say that the company would 
suffer financially if Stirling did not 
head the British team. If the backer 
has $600,000 available for the devel- 
opment of the car, it should be used 
now, and used no matter who is driv- 
ing the car. Now is the time to develop 
Britain’s Grand Prix cars, and prove 
their merit to a point where the cars 


are worthy of drivers like Moss, who 
have proven their undisputed talent 
against tough competition. 

Britain has what is probably the 
greatest nursery of top driving talent 
in the world. The development of the 
Grand Prix cars should be placed in 
the hands of this talent. This would 
serve to prove the cars in competition, 
and bring these near-greats along to 
the razor-edge of perfection and expe- 
rience necessary in this dangerous and 
complex sport. At the present time 
Britain can only offer Moss a car which 
is beautiful in conception, with poten- 
tial power enough to beat any present 
G.P. car, but which has shown no signs 
of being manageable or even able to 
go the distance in the all-out pace 
demanded in Grand Prix events. 

In as much as none of the English 
circuits offer comparison with the 
tough European grinds, it is asking 
rather too much to ask Moss to judge 
after a few spins around Silverstone. 
Maseratis have the experience of the 
make-or-break circuits like the Nur- 
burgring, Monza, Monaco and Spa. 
Then too, they will enter a full season 
of racing events, whereby British cars 
can only afford to run in the Champion- 
ship events, leaving no time for en- 
gineer, driver and car to combine 
engineering, handling and competition 
experience into a “going” combination 





In the Vanwall at Silverstone. 


as the season progresses. 

Not hindered by the pull of British 
patriotism which tends to warp Stir- 
ling’s judgement, the decision in favor 
of Maserati would have been posted 
long ago if I were Moss. Needless to 
say, I am not, and can only join with 
the others in wishing the little man 
with the big heart success with Mase- 
rati in his quest for the World Cham- 
pionship. We hope that Britain will 
not let him down in developing a 
1956 car for Moss to drive to a 
British World Championship in 1957. 

# 
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Tech. Report: Mercedes Benz 300SLR 


(Continued from page 37) 


every possible advantage by making 
him comfortable and providing large, 
simple, easy to operate controls. Basic 
among these considerations is the driv- 
ing position. A “mock-up” is made, 
identical with the driving position in 
the car. The driver is seated in the 
“mock-up,” where he assumes his most 
comfortable driving position. The seat 
is measured to fit the driver so that it 
will give full support to the back, shoul- 
ders, legs and hips. The next time the 
driver jumps into the car he settles 
down to discover that he has literally 
“put the car on.” 

The second innovation in the SLR 
“office” is the special Mercedes steering 
wheel. This is instantly removable by 
pressing a button in the center of the 
hub and pulling the wheel off, giving 
the driver plenty of room to jump in 
and out of the car (wheel in hand) at 
quick pit stops. Steering characteristics 
can be varied to suit every driver's per- 
sonal preference. Stirling isn’t positive, 
but thinks that five stock steering 
ratios were available, and if none of 
these were suitable “Mercedes would 
make one to fit.” 

The steering is slightly oversteer, or 
as Moss says “just about neutral,” and 
sufficiently “hard” to enable the driver 
to hold the car straight at high 
speeds. The instruments are large, well 
hooded from reflections and = are 
equipped with a rheostat for night 
driving. The oil, water and _ tacho- 
meter are placed so the driver can 
read them instantly, without taking 
his eyes from the road for more than 
an instant. The tachometer is red- 
lined at 7000 rpm but Moss exceeded 
this in the Mille Miglia (to 7600) with 
no apparent damage or strain on the 
engine. The only instrument Stirling 
would like to add to the car is an 
odometer on the right side, for the 
navigator’s use on long races like the 
Mille Miglia. 

As in the Grand Prix car, the driver 
straddles the drive shaft, with legs 
spread wide apart, giving as Moss 
says, “Three point suspension” to the 
driver. I had the rare privilege of sit- 
ting in one of the Mercedes Grand 
Prix cars during my recent visit to the 
Stuttgart plant, and can say without 
any reservations, that the driving posi- 
tion is unbelievably comfortable and 
inspires confidence. I wanted to turn 
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the engine over and “go” the instant 
I settled into the machine. The tunnel 
and seat combine to hold the legs in 
driving position, automatically guiding 
the feet onto the pedals. There is 
plenty of footroom, and the pedals are 
serrated to keep the driver’s feet from 
slipping off. The starter is incorpor- 
ated into the ignition switch, which 
aids in fast get-aways at Le Mans-type 
Starts. 

The clutch is smooth, but can’t be 
slipped too much because it is of the 
single plate variety. The fully adjust- 
able gearbox is fast, strong, and fool- 
proof. The right hand falls naturally 
into position on the husky floor- 





New airbrake was completely successful. 
mounted shift lever, which clicks into 
each position with a precise solid feel- 
ing. Reverse is locked out (by a gate) 
as is first gear (spring loaded) so that 
accidentally dropping into first instead 
of third is difficult. Shifting positions 
are reversed: starting at the left of the 
double H, down is reverse, straight 
up is first (62 mph), to the right and 
down is second (77 mph), straight up 
is third (104 mph), to the right and 
down is fourth (139 mph) , and straight 
up is fifth (180.2 mph) . Stirling missed 
his shift numerous times during his 
record breaking run in the Mille 
Miglia and the box stood the abuse 
with no breakage. 
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Brake is raised, lowered hydraulically. 


I asked Stirling if the light metal 
body rumbled or creaked at speed. He 
couldn’t say because the side-mounted 
exhaust pipes, roaring wind, and trans- 
mission noise drowned out any other 
sound. All conversation between driver 
and navigator must be carried out by 
hand signals, or printed code numbers 
on small cards. 

The most controversial feature of 
the SLR is the air-brake. A refinement 
of the experimental brakes used on 
the SL’s several years ago at Le Mans, 
the perfected version was completely 
manageable and successful. Designed 
to assist the shoe brakes when stopping 
at high speeds, the flaps furnish amaz- 
ing deceleration when used at speeds 
over one hundred miles per hour. The 
working cylinder of .the air brake is 
connected to the oil circuit of a pump 
which is flanged to the rear-mounted 
transmission. By manual operation of 
a control slide in the cockpit, the 
plunger is moved in either direction, 
thus engaging or disengaging the aero- 
dynamic brake. Stirling is enthusiastic 
about the device and says “It feels as 
if a giant hand had reached down and 
grabbed the car by the rear end.” 


With the spare wheels, the car 
carries a comprehensive set of tools, 
jack and special plug wrenches. Prac- 
ticing for the Mille Miglia, Stirling 
and his navigator Dennis Jenkinson 
had the wheel change down to one 
minute and thirty seven seconds: from 
their seats, wheel change, and_ back 
into the seats! It is possible to drive 
the car “fussily” in normal traffic, but 
with no fan it would boil if held be- 
hind a line of cars for too long. 


The 300SLR_ blasted all competi- 
tion in its first (and probably last) 
racing season, confounding the theory 
that new designs need a season of con- 
ditioning before crowding the win- 
ners’ circle. The Daimler-Benz engi- 
neers have retired their magical talents 
into the super-secret confines of the 
Mercedes experimental section, while 
rumors crowd the motoring world 
about such things as airbrakes on 
Grand Prix turbo cars and_ other 
strange and wonderful possibilities 
from Stuttgart. Meanwhile, in Stirling 
Moss’ opinion, the “old” 300SLR_ is 
the ultimate in out-and-out sports car 
competition. # 
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the members of your club 
from the editors of SPORTS 
CARS ILLUSTRATED. 

Print the name and address 
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your club secretary’s name, 
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RATE: 15¢ per word. Minimum 10 words. June 
issue closes March 9th. Send order and remit- 
tance to: SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED, 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 17. 


FOREIGN Cars for sale, trade. Largest selection 
Central Pa. European Motors. Rossville, Rte. 
74, York Co., Penna. 

WHITWORTH size sockets. A necessity for Eng- 
lish cars. Best quality, 144” drive, Hot broached 
12 point. Set of 9, 3/16 W to 11/16 W $7.95. 
Also special Stahlwille tools for Mercedes, 
Porsche, and VW. Pierlot, Box 346-I, Inglewood 
5, California. 

COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished. 
No classes. Diploma. Information booklet free. 
American School, Dept. X433, Drexel at 58th, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





READY TO BUY — SELL — TRADE? 


You won't find a better place 
for your classified ad than in the 
columns of this magazine. 

Here’s where you'll reach that 
customer you're after that 
product you can't find . . . at 
little cost. 


Place your classified ad in 
SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 
today! 


You'll get results . fast! 














GOT A PROBLEM? 
ASK SCI. 


Beginning next month we will start a 
special column devoted to answering 
technical questions submitted by our 
readers. Please attempt to keep your 
questions as specific as possible and to 
ask one question at a time. It is virtu- 
ally impossible for the editors to an- 
swer a series of unrelated questions or 
analyze and diagnose vague ailments 
at a distance and it is for these reasons 
alone that we make the stipulations we 
do. Other than this, all questions will 
receive careful attention and_ will, 
space permitting, be answered in these 
columns. Anything from modification 
procedures and competition tuning to 
just plain irksome problems will be 
dealt with. Just ask SCI. 


letters 


(Continued from page 7 ) 
was conceived by an automotive gen- 
ius which the automotive world ac- 
knowledges. It was not financed by a 
blood crazed people, it was financed 
by the same people that you called 
persecuted! 

Yes, German history has some black 
pages, but let us look at the history 
pages of other countries of the world. 
We may have to look back just a little 
farther, but are they not just a little 
tainted too? Let's give the West Ger- 
mans a little credit for trying to sup- 
port themselves and not just lay on 
their backs and wait for the good old 
Yankee dollar to feed them. I am not 
a world financier, but I would guess 
roughly that for every American Dol- 
lar that goes into a Volkswagen, two 
dollars will stay in the good old U. S. 
Treasury! 

As you probably have guessed, I am 
a Volkswagen owner, but before I be- 
came one it took a lot of thought and 
consideration. I even considered your 
angle. 

Have you ever listened to the friendly 
“beep” of Volkswagen owners 
passing on the highway? To me that 
“beep” means, “Hi pardner, we helped 
a suppressed and misled people to be- 
come a part of a peaceful and free 
world.” 


two 


William E. Heilmann 
Anaheim, California 





A new THRUST on the highway 


THE SUNBEAM 


COUPE DE SPORT 


An entirely new automobile. A car 
that brings a new word to the English 
language — “accel-egance!” Wait till 
you feel its performance, but don’t 
wait to write for a catalog and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


ROOTES 


MOTORS 1 


505 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
9830 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 








EIN — ZWEI — DREI! 
GIFF ZEM A TRY! 


A TRIO FROM GERMANY 
® VICTORIA — A weather-preofing con- 
centrate without equal, formulated by 
German scientists to preserve and pro- 
tect all fabrics and to prevent color 
fade. Finest for auto tops, clothing, 
camping equipment, etc. Easy to ap- 


py. § 

©@ SIMICHROMPOLI — A miracie metal 
polish already a solid favorite in Home, 
Marine and Automotive uses. Produces 
a lasting lustre to all metal surfaces. 
Use sparingly, it lasts and lasts. in 
handy tube. 6% 

© WEYMANN WAX — A really fine 
dressing for all leather goods. Softens 
and protects. Extra large tin $1.50. 


Dealers wanted. Good discount available 


WRITE FOR YOUR NEW 'S6é COMPE- 
TITION ACCESSORIES CATALOG 
COMPETITION 
ACCESSORIES 
BOX 141 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


Alse available from MG MITTEN, Box 
121 Se., San Gabriel, Calif. 
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ATTENTION 


¢ sports car clubs 
¢« school groups 
¢e hot rod clubs 





Subscriptions to SPORTS 
CARS ILLUSTRATED— 
America’s foremost magazine 
for the sports and economy 
car owner and enthusiast —are 
available at special bulk rates 
to clubs and school groups. 

For information, write to: 


SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 
Dept. 1017 
366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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FLEXIBLE 


RAM@ OTE FINISHES 


Restores - Colors - Protects Leather, 
Leatherette and Vinyl Plastic 
Is your leather or plastic uphol- 
stery faded or worn? RamCote re- 
stores the original color and tex- 
ture to your car's upholstery. 
You can change color, too!” 7 
Available in eleven standard 
colors and clear. Any shade 
obtainable by inter-mixing 
colors. Easily applied, brush 
or spray. Won't chip or peel. 
Waterproof—fadeproof. Use 
on Luggage, Sports Equip- 
ment, Lounge Chairs, etc. See your local dealer or 
write for FREE information and color chart. 
RAMCOTE PRODUCTS, Dept. S-46 
1141 W. 69th St. Chicago 21, Illinois 















Heavy 
Protect Against Vinyi Plastic 


RAIN ¢ SUN « DUST 
% 95 tormerty “ 
6”? sess ¥: 
Don’t risk damage 
to your car finish 
when this low-cost car cover 
protect inst ther elements. Long-lasting durable 
plastic, folds compactly, off and on in a jiffy, sturdy 


elastic binding gives extra security. State make, model 
and year—buy direct from mfg. Send $6.95 plus 35c 


postage, sent C.0.D. 
— Extra Heavy Plastic Gauge 
BEA SALES,  ¢8.95 + 45¢ postage—formerly $10.95 














Dept. Dept. G-4 125 E. 46, New York 1 














and Motor Diagnostician 


THERE IS A GREAT SHORTAGE OF MEN IN 
THIS FIELD. THOSE WHO ARE IN IT ENJOY 
HIGH PAY. WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 





(ily School of Carburetor 
and Automotive Electricity 


Bi2iS8 WESTERN AVE., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


WRITE DEPT. S.1. 
FOR CLASS STARTING DATE 
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Mention Nuvolari to any contem- 
porary enthusiast, and the name will 
be as familiar to him as Fangio, 
Ascari, Moss and Hawthorn among 
the post-war top drivers. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Nuvolari’s great- 
est days were the 1930’s, when he 
battled with Varzi, Chiron, Wimille, 
Fagioli, Stuck, Lang and Rudolf Ca- 
racciola. These names are less well- 
known, in spite of the fact, for ex- 
ample, that the last-mentioned driver 
has won more top-line Grand Prix 
races than anyone else in the history 
of the sport. 

Belying the sound of his name, 
Caracciola was born in Remagen, 
Germany, and scored his first car 
victories in 1922 when he was 21 years 
old. The following year he began an 
association with Mercedes-Benz which 
has endured to the present, broken 
only by team and private ventures 
with Alfas in 1932 and 1933. He was 
the perfect choice to lead the Mer- 
cedes team in the years before the 
Second War, as the racing cars of that 
era were so powerful as to be useless 
in any but sensitive hands. 

“Rudi” was noted, not for theatri- 
cals, but for handling so deft and 
smooth as to appear slow until the 
times were checked. It then became 
obvious that his policy was to ensure 
that full use was made of the great 
power of the Mercedes Grand Prix 
cars, without indulging in spectacular 
“dicing.” His relaxed style was easy 
on cars and tires, and made him the 
undisputed master of racing in the 
rain. 





Rudolf Caracciola — 

An Autobiography 

G. T. Foulis & Co., Ltd., 
175 pp., 45 illus. — $4.00 


Black Star Photo 


When such a figure writes his rem- 
iniscences, we hope to get an insight 
into his techniques, his inclinations, 
and his reactions on certain occasions. 
Caracciola, through the very readable 
translation by Charles Meisl, reveals 
his innermost feelings during several 
critical periods of his career. His writ- 
ing is as sensitive and direct as his 
hand on the wheel as he describes his 
accidents at Monte Carlo, Indian- 
apolis and Berne, as well as_ the 
periods of indecision and doubt that 
follow. We know the surprise and joy 
of his first major win, and follow 
“Caratsch” in detail through five of 
his most memorable races. 

To the initial dismay of the reader, 
many great occasions have been 
glossed over or omitted, but Rudi has 
not attempted to frame a catalogue 
of his achievements. He has rather 
told us of himself, his beginnings, 
and of his relationships with the other 
great figures of his time. A supple 
mentary list of his successes makes 
good reading in itself, and puts th: 
events of the text in their prope! 
perspective. U. S. readers will be pai 
ticularly interested and_ perhaps 
amused by the chapters on midget 
racing and Indianapolis, as observed 
by a Grand Prix champion. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
very good. We feel, however, that so 
immortal a figure as Caracciola de 
serves more personal credit than r¢ 
mains after the omnipresent Mercede: 
star has been stamped on the har 
cover of his fine autobiography. 2 
K. E. L. 
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whatever the field—there are exciting Ziff-Davis magazines for you! 
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LOOK FOR THEM AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND TODAY! 
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ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 366 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK 17. N. Y 


Publishers of: POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTOGRAPHY DIRECTORY & BUYING GUIDE, PHOTOGRAPHY 
ANNUAL, COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL, RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS, HI-FI ANNUAL, POPULAR 
ELECTRONICS, FLYING, MODERN BRIDE, SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED, AMAZING STORIES, HOME 
AND AUTO MECHANIC, FANTASTIC, and G. I. JOE 
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STAY ON TOP OF THE FIELD EVERY MONTH 
BY READING SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED! 


Keep up with everything that’s new and exciting in the sports car world by 
reading every issue of SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED. Top-notch, informative 
articles by the world’s leading automotive writers will keep you posted on the 
results of our own rigid road tests on new cars... technical breakdowns of new 
equipment... race, rally and meet results . . . how-to-do-it tips. 


Here are just a few of the terrific features to watch for in May 


SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED: 


@® TECHNICAL REPORT ON THE D JAGUAR @ FUEL INJECTION SYSTEMS FOR 
YOUR NEXT CAR @ BILL FRICK’S CADILLAC SPECIAL @ DRIVER’S REPORT ON 
THE 340 HP. CHRYSLER 300B @® GRIFF BORGESON’S FORMULAS FOR JUDGING 
YOUR OWN CAR 


Don’t miss a single issue of SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED! Reserve your 
copy of the big May issue at your newsstand...or take advantage of the 
money-saving subscription offer on page 50. 
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